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TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lonoon. 


DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of . 
digestion is INDISPENSABLE to Invalids, 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 

“Tt SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.”—Globe, 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 


COCOA.”—British Medical Journal. 





WARMTH WITHOUT WEHEIGHT. 


HIGHEST MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


THE ONLY PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED LONDON, 1862; DUBLIN, 1865. 
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PATENT DOWN QUILTS 
DOWN CLOTHING. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE DOWN QUILTS, 


. They are the cheapest form of Bed-Clothing. 
. They weigh but from 2b. to 4b. 

. They afford the warmth of three Blankets, 
. They are wholesome, and easily washed. 


With care they will wear twenty years, 


They are a handsome ornament to Bedrooms. 


NO COLD CAN PENETRATE A DOWN GARMENT. 


The LADIES’ DOWN SKIRTS are lined all through with Purified Goose Down, and weigh from 18 


to 24 ounces each, are graceful, a: as waim as several flannels, as soft as cushions, and 


render crinoline superfluous. 


The LADIES’ VESTS are very attractive, at, a sure protection against an easterly wind. 
The DRESSING-GOWNS are comfortable and durable. 
SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, 


The Public are Oautioned against Spurious Imitations. Each genuine Article has the Name and Trade Mark attached. 


BOOTH AND FOX, LONDON, CORK, MANCHESTER. AND GLASGOW. 


THEY ARE INVALUABLE TO INVALIDS. 
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Known as unquestionably the Safest and 


t Remedy for 


COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, 


HOARSENESS, 
CONSUMPTION (Incipient), 


ACCUMULATION OF PHLEGM, MOST EMINENT 


RECOMMENDED 


BY THE 


LOZENGES. 





DIFFICULTY- OF BREATHING. 


These Lozenges contain no opium nor any dele- 
teriotts drug, therefore the most delicate can take 
them with Fans confidence. No remedy is so 

speedy and certain in its beneficial effects, 


Sold by all Chemists, in Boxes, 1s, v4d., and 
25, od. each, 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, November 2, 1874,—Advertisements and Bills for “ Golden Hours” should be senz to 
Mr, J. W Green, 64, Paternoster Row, E.C., by the 18th of each month. 








USE 


SYMINGION’S PATENT PEA-FLOUR. 


Ii is easy of digestion, wholesome, nutritious, requires no boiling, and rapidly makes a turecu 


of RICH SOUP. 
BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 





FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
pas excellent Farnily Medicine is the most effective 


remedy for Indige:tion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Siok 
Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and al! 
disorders of the stomach and bov els; and for elderly people, or where 
an occasional aperient i«required, nothing oan be better adapted, 

PERSONS of a FU) L HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 

Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
great aflow of blood to the head, sbould never be without them, as 
many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 
Re, 
For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing al] 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotohes. Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
javenile b'oom to the co nplexion, 

Her Majesty’» Commissioners have authorized the name and 
address of “THOMAS PROUT. No. 229, Strand, London,” to be 
impreseed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
genuine medicine. 
Price 1s, 1¢d. and 2s, 9d. per Box. 











ECONOMY IN MOURNING. 


ONE FOLD of Kay & Richardson's New 
Patent ALBERTI CRAPE is AS§ 
THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make, ts 
MUCH CHEAPER, and WEARS BETTER !! 


Sold 





by Drapers everywoere. 
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A SUITABLE BOOK FOR 


THE NEWLY CONFIRMED. 


In cloth gilt, bevelled boards, price 2s. 6d., 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACI(E: 


Counsels and Encouragements for the Earnest Inquirer. 
By the Rev. W. M. WHITTEMORE, D.D. 


*e* Tiis book contains the substance of letters written in reply to numerous inquiries from the anxious, and will be found useful to general reader 


LONDON: 


WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, 


PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S 


" CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Tceth. 


“AGUA AMARELLA'’ 


* restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


‘‘ TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure, 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than thir GENUINE articles, 





Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. 


Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, Londun. 
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GEORGE BORWICKS 
‘BAKING POWDER 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS 


For making Bread without Yeast. Flour | AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS REOKIVED WE BEG 
’ TO ADD THE FOLLOWING:— 


Puddings with fewer Eggs, " Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 


Pp with less Butter. Dear §1z,—I beg to inform you that after having 
astry | tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Recommended by the Faculty asa PRE nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 


VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


i i I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar sal make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 





the Flour) as rendering Bread more G. Wargivee, 
s+5 > + i li Cxrhidi he 

nutritious than that raised with *Faternational Hzhibition, Havre; tate Tnstrac 

Yeast. tor of Oookery to the Army of Great Britain, 





Bread may be made with it in | zonce, Author of Adultertions Detected,” &o., says i 
QUARTER THE TIME required | is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
when Yeast is used, as it is not | a Fuahey, tnd. Enddlings, eqpartally on 
necessary for the Dough to stand | ERNEST ELLIOTT, M_D., of Her Majesty's Dock- 
and rise. before it is put into the | [ye sermon ents tho grosteat boon, not oly 


oven. : to the sick, but in the officers’ mess,” 


To Make Bread.—7o every pound of flour add a heaped-up tea-spoonjul of Bonwicx’s Baxine PowpEr, 
usth @ little salt, and thoroughly mia while in @ DRY state; then pour om gradually about half a pint of cold 
wuter, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mixing quickly but thoroughly into 
@ dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to miz it thoroughly ; make it into 
emall loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Borwicx’s Baxixa Powpss; as for bread, with 


. milk or water, and with salt added; have re @ large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 


vise of @ medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tasn when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle, 





Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28, 6d., and 5s. ‘ 


: WHOLESALE OF 
G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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WILLIAM . MACINTOSH'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





CHURCH SEASONS. Readings and Meditations on the different periods of the Christian 
Year. Fourth Edition, revised. Cloth, red edges, 2s. 


ENGLAND’S PRAYER BOOK. A Short and Practical Exposition of the Services. By the 
Rev. Toomas B. Srxzs, Rector of Halstead, Kent. Small 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d, 


THOUGHTS FOR SUNDAY AFTERNOONS: compr'sing the Collects for the Day, 
Meditations, and Selected Verses for Sundays and other days of the Christian Year. By the Rev. T. J. Crarke, 
M.A., Rector of St. Paul’s Church, York. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

HEAVENWARD THOUGHTS FOR CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLDS: being Brief 
Meditations on a Family’s Daily Text for a Year. With an Introduction by the Very Rev. Dean Cuampnays. 
New Edition, square 16mo., cloth, 23. 6d. 

HELP ONWARD: or, Short Meditations for Every Day in the Year. Compiled from Various 
Christian Authors. Second Edition, square 16mo., cloth, 3s. 

SICK ED SERVICES. Compiled from the Holy Scriptures and the Book of Common Prayer. 

e late Canon Hawkins. Second Hdition, with the Author’s latest corrections. 8vo., limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 

HYMNS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD OF FAITH, AND LAYS OF THE BETTER 

ND. Containing selections from Moultrie, Bonar, Trench, Monsell, Newman, Coleridge, Neale, &&., &c. 
Third Kdition. Orown 8vo., cloth, elegant, 5s.; morocco, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


THE RIFT IN THE CLOUDS. By the Author of “ Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars,” 
“English Hearts and English Hands.” Cheap Edition. Twelfth Thousand. Limp cloth, 1s. 


THE CITY WHICH HATH FOUNDATIONS. By A.M. James. With an Introduction 
by Siz J. T. Cotezsipes. New Kdition. Revised and Enlarged. Feap. 8vo., cloth, ls. Hud. 
By the same Author, 


THE SERVICE OF LOVE;; or, Ministry for Christ in our Daily Life. Square 16mo., 
cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A SELECTION OF PRAYERS FOR FAMILY USE. With an Address by Eowarp 


Jamzs, M.A., Canon of Winchester, and Vicar of Alton. A New Edition, Edited by A. M Jawas. 
Feap., cloth, 1s. 

GOSPEL UNITIES. Practical remarks on Ephes. iv. 4—6. By Rev. J. Ricuarpson, M.A., 
Incumbent of Camden Church, Camberwell. Feap. 8vo., cloth, red edges. 2s. 


PLAIN SERMONS ON SOME Sag nig IN HOLY SCRIPTURE. By the 
Rev. O. P. LonetanD. Second Edition. Kcap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 


THE : FOUNTAIN OF LOVE. (Twenty-four Sermons.) By Rev. A. W. Syare, St. Mary’s, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Second Thousand. Cloth, 3s. 


WORTH HER WEIGHT IN GOLD. A New Edition. Eighth Thousand. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


WITHOUT A FRIEND IN THE WORLD. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt 


edges, 28. 6d. 
“OLD, OLD STORY” SERIES. 
THE OLD, (LD STORY. 675th Thousand. 1d. 
On toned paper, bound in cloth, gilt, 6d, 
Halfpenny Edition. 270th Thousand. 
With Music for the Pianoforte. 6d. 


LOTTY’S MESSAGE, 100th Thousand. 1d. 
By the same Author. 


BIBLE CLASS TEACHINGS ON “JESUS HIMSELF.” By the Author of “ Old, Old 
tory.’ Third Edition. Cloth, 3s. 
a nee TO HEART. Hymns by tke Author of “Old, Old Story.” Cloth. Thirty-Seventh 


Thousand, Ils. 











* * All NEW books kept in stock : any book not in stock can be prosured, and sent by return of post. 
MSS. estimated, and carefully and pr Ne printed, 





London : WILLIAM “MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster Row. 
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CUSTARD ME POWDER 


ls now used by all Respectable Families 


CUSTARDS AND BLANCMANGE; 
And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 
PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FROITS, 


Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d, and 2d. Packets and 6d, and 1s, Tins. 





INVALIDS. 


R. ABERCROMBIE'S NEW SOLVENT PROCESS, 

cures Cunsumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, Heart Diseases, 
Dropsy, Tumours, &¢. Names and Addresses of Thousands 
of extraordinary Cures, includiv g many Methodist Miristers, 
added. Inquiry courted. Details of Self-cure, post free, cloth 
bound, Six Stamps, from 10, Claremont Square, London, N. 


ABRIDGED REVIEWS OF THE Book :— 
The Methodist Recorder, says ‘‘ Success testified by Ministers,” 
&e., &. 


The Watchman says, “The work will well repay perusal,” &c. 


The Primitive Methodist says, ‘‘The treatment has met with 
great success.” 





CHAMBERLAIN'S 
OPHTHALMIC OINTMENT 


FOR THE CURE OF 
Inflammation, Speck, Films, and Other Ex:ern1! 
Disorders of the Eyes and Eyelids. 
In numberless instances bas proved superior to every othe: spr cific, 


succeeding after the treatment of the most emineat practitioners 
had signally failed, 





Sole Proprietor, 
JAMES HOLLINGS, 
4, HANOVER TERRACE, PECKHAM. , 
Sold in Pots, Thirteenpence Halfpenny each. 





BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Tins, 1s., 2s., 4¢., and 8s, each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 
of Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &c, See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862, Alsa 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As ptepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4e., and 6s, bottles. Wholesale by Bagonay & Co., 
Sanazr & Son, Epwazps & Co., Nuwsgry & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatx’s Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1862. 

It is highly recommended by the first Medical men of the day for Gout, F latulency, Impure Breath, 
and Worms. 





F. L, BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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nervous irritas 
bility, there is no medicine which operates more like a charm than 
these Pills. They purify the blood, soothe and strengthen the nerves 
and system,’ give tone to the stomach, elevate the spirits, and, in fact, 
make the patient sensible of a total and most delightful revolution 
in his whole system, They may be commended most unreservedly 
as the very best family medicine in existence, Though so powerfully 
efficacious, they are singularly mild in their operation, and may be 
given with perfect confidence to young children and delicate women, 








KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 


For upwards of half a century these Pills have been 





esteemed as most effectual both for the prevention and 


cure of disease. From their timely use rendering the 
coctor unnecessary, they are universally known as 
JHE BEST KAMILY MEDICINE 
To be had of all Chemists at 1s, 1}d,, 28, 9d,, and 


4s. 6d, per box. 
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EVELYN FORRESTER. 
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EVELYN 

BY MRS. H. 
CHAPTER XL.—" CALLED TO THE E AR.” 


CHRISTMAS, with its joyous hours, its holy} 


memories, and its jubilant bells, sometimes 
comes to us in the midst of gloom and sorrow. 


Yet even then we can hail the glad song of | 


the angels, and listen for the soft cadence of | 
the notes that whisper “ Peace.” 

More than six months have passed since | 
the day of the picnic, on which so much had 
occurred to interest our friends at Woodford. 


We will glance at those with whom we are, 


most interested, and discover what changes 
those few months have seen. Colonel Kings- 
ford and his wife are alone, with their dear 
daughter Ellen, at the Cedars. George is a 

Eton. Ernest, whose joyous letters from 
India have cheered the sorrowful ones at 
home, is looking forward to his marriage, in 
February,with Florence Maynard. He knows 
not yet that the grave has closed over his 
once bright and beautiful sister Julia, and) 
that as the year drew towards its close she 
sunk to her rest. Not much more than a 
year had elapsed from the time of her acci- 

dent until her death, but she used to say, | 
“ My life of usefulness has only just begun, | 
and I must work while it is day before the | 
night of death cometh.” 

And many will have reason to remember 
the labour of love which that stricken one} 
fulfilled in her chamber when free from pain : 
her work for the poor, her letters on behalf, 
of those in need, the careful divisions of 
the money left in her hands to various chari- 


} 


ties; and, beyond all, to the hospital for 
cripples, were duties in which she tonr 
delight. 


Almost to the last week she kept up her| 
various duties, in which Mary, Eva, and Ellen | 
were her willing agents ; and when at last they | 
stood round the death-bed, and knew that 
her days on earth were ended, it was to each 
as the loss of a dear sister. 

The colonel has aged very much since we 
first saw him, but he feels Julia’s death much 
less than the first shock of the accident. 

Mrs. Kingsford’s nerves have given way 
under this last blow, and she is now Ellen’s 
constant care—excepting when relieved by 
Eva, that she may take a healthful walk; 
seldom alone, of that we may be certain, 

Vil. 








|I shall be equally free, and yet 
| quivering lips refused to utter the secret of 
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FORRESTER. 


B, PAULL. 


At Fairfield there is always one source which 
would produce brightness in the midst of the 
saddest gloom. A blue-eyed, flaxen-haired 
fairy, whose tiny feet can toddle from Eva's 
arms to papa’s, and whose rosy lips have 
already learnt to lisp “ papa,” “ mamma,” and 
“aunt Eva,’ to the great delight of the 


| latter. 


Evelyn Forrester in her nineteenth year 
is far more attractive than when, glowing with 


‘health and girlish vivacity, she pelted Ernest 


Kingsford with snowballs on the lawn at Fair- 
field House. She has no lover now. Mary 
had judged her rightly. Although greatly 
relieved by finding that Mary and Captain 
Neville could not now misjudge her persist- 


}ance and the seeming mystery of her con- 
duct, yet nothing could induce her to swerve 


one jot from the sacred vow she had been 
forced to take. Whatever blame might be 
attached to Ernest Kingsford mattered not, 
she alone was responsible for the act. 

* Do not suggest any compromise, dearest 
Mary,” she said, when the subject was can- 
vassed between the sisters ; “I would rather 
lose Captain Neville’s love a thousand times 
than break such an oath. No; I must leave 
him free to choose another for a wife, and 
—" but the 





her heart. 

It was the sympathy caused by this secret 
which made her urge upon Mary to say all that 
| could be said truthfully of Ernest Kingsford 
|to Mr. Maynard. If, as Ellen had lately con- 
| fided to her, Florence was really attached to 
Ernest, should any consciousness of a wrong 


|done to herself cause a separation between 


them, that might make him reckless. No ; 
she might be the sufferer now, but that very 
fact made her feel for Florence. 

And so a letter was written to Mr. May- 
nara by Mary, which, united to the contents 
of lérnest’s letter, which she enclosed, re- 
moved all objection on his part. No doubt, 
also, he was influenced by the discovery of 
his daugl iter’s attachment to Ernest ; and so 
the marriage was to take place in February 
in a style of ma gnificence which can only be 
fully realized in ‘Oriental climes. 

And Eva, still the life and sunbeam of her 
brother's house, in spite of her baby name- 
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sake’s fascination, is, as it were, forsaken. 


The manor-house at Waltham Abbey is shut 
up. Mrs. Neville and her son and daughter 


are travelling on the Continent. 


Sometimes a visitor would say, in the course 
of idle, meaningless gossip, “ 1 suppose Cap- 


tain Neville will bring home a wife with him 
when he returns ; 
refuse such a man: 


estates as a splendid match. 


Eva would listen with a little flutter at her 
heart, and fora moment some slight fear that 


the visitor's words might be true. And then, 


with a kind of reaction of the mind, she would 
mentally repel the idea as impossible, till 
checked by a humbler opinion of herself, her 
thought would be, “ Ah, well, even if these 


suspicions should be realized, I can submit 
without a murmur, because I know I am 
acting rightly.” 

A clear, frosty morning in January, and 
again we introduce our readers to the morn- 
ing-room at Fairfield House. It is the first 
hour after breakfast in which Eva generally 
| practises, and as Dr. Forrester crosses the 
hall from the surgery with the Z/mes in his 
hand, he pauses to listen to Eva's voice, and 
to wonder at its power. ‘ What rich and full 
tones! The little girl’s voice is improving, 
and no mistake,” he said to himself, as he 
opened the door, and the voice stopped sud- 
denly. 

“Where is Mary?” he asked; “I have 
brought you both something to read,”—and 
he smiled pleasantly. 

“ Oh, what is it, Charles? I know it must | 


be something good, by your face ; show me, 


I will take the paper up to Mary.” 

Dr. Forrester pointed to a corner of the 
paper as he placed it in her hands, and Eva 
read the words,— 

“ Called to the Bar.” 

Casting her eyes hastily over the names 
which followed, she read,— 

“ Mr, Francis Forrester.” 

“Oh, Charles!” she exclaimed, “ what de- 
lightful news. There, now Frank is a bar- 
rister ; he will soon get on.” 

“Not by any means certain, Eva dear; a 
briefless barrister has not much to boast of.” 


very few women would 
” or another would 
assert that the lady was already won, and 
describe the owner of such property and 

















and till he has made a speech no one can 
discover his capabilities.” 

“ Frank can speak well, I know he can,” 
said Eva ; ‘and some how or other the oppor- 
tunity will come. I wonder whether he is 
hopeful himself on the subject ?”’ 

“ Here he comes to answer for himself,” 
said her brother, who stood at the window. 

Eva rushed out to open the door, and wel- 
come Frank with eager congratulations. 

But Frank had less hopefulness and less 
self-confidence than his bright little sister 
Eva. 

“ My dear little sister,” he said, kissing her 
as she stood on tiptoe to greet him, “ the 
world is not all bright as it appears to you ; 
the name of barrister is nothing without the 
pay.” 

“You mercenary creature,” she exclaimed, 
covering his mouth with her hand ; “I can 
see what it is, you want some one even more 
hopeful than I am to cheer you up. Now, 
go in and talk the dolefuls to Charles and 
Mary, while I wrap myself up for a walk with 
you on this cold, frosty morning.” 

Frank understood her, and nothing loth, 
he went in to talk to his brother on matters 


|of business connected with his new position. 


Mary appeared with baby in her arms; and 
then, after a few words of congratulation 
when she had read the corner of the Zzmes 
to which he pointed, matters of business were 
thrown to the winds. 

The little frolic and romp with his baby 
niece did the young uncle good, and when 
the brother and sister started on their walk 
Frank listened to her hopeful words with a 
| lighter heart. 

Mary knew their destination, and watched 
them from the window with baby i in her arnis. 

“Six months more,” she said, with a sigh, 


,as she looked at Eva, “and when August 


comes, what then?” Mary was not so hope- 
ful as Eva on this point. 

The young people were now quite at home 
at the Cedars, and on this occasion Eva 
turned the handle of the entrance-door, 
which, being partly of glass, had, like the 
Forresters’, no knocker. 

Colonel Kingsford met them at the library 
door ; it was a warm, snugly furnished room, 
and suited the lonely man better in the 
winter than those in the house which were 
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“ But he will get a brief soon, I suppose. 


{ It’s all very puzzling to me, but are not those | larger and more elaborately furnished. '| tk 
lawyers called barristers who wear gowns and|_ “ May I go up, Colonel?” said Eva, after 
| wigs, and make those long speeches in law|she had greeted the old gentleman with a | K 
| courts?” trightness which he said always cheered him. 2 
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He was as fond of the omar de of Eva as of 


“Yes, Eva, but it is not so easy for a 
his daughter Ellen’s. } 
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“Yes, my dear, you will find Ellen with 
her mother—Ah! Mr. Frank Forrester,” he 
added, “you must not take away my sun- 
beam from the house yet ; at least, whilst her 
mother lives ; and when she's gone, and you 
steal my Nelly, who will take care of the old 
man then?” 

“You shall never be separated from Ellen 
while you live, Colonel, unless you wish 
it,” replied Frank, earnestly. ‘* When I pro- 
vide a house for her, that home shall be 
yours.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said the Colonel, “and I expect 
that time will soon arrive now. I saw your 
name in the Zimes this morning, and I have to 
congratulate you.” 

“It is a first step, certainly,” replied Frank, 
“and that is all.” 

“ Aye, and the second will present itself 
presently, my boy, don’t fear; all you have 
to do is to take advantage of that step when 
it is offered you.” 

A slight movement at the door caused 
both gentlemen to look up. 

‘** Ah ! my lassie,” said the Colonel, “ you 
are going for a stroll, are you? well, that is 
better than riding to-day ; the ground is too 
slippery.” 

“JT imagine it is also too cold for a stroll, 
papa,” she exclaimed, as she silently held out 
her hand to Frank; “we shall have to walk 
at a good pace to keep warm—at least I shall, 
for the change from mamma’s room to the 
open air will be very great.” 

The fair rosy face, blue eyes, and brown 
hair, looked softer and even more attractive in 
the black hat with its silk and crape trimmings 
than in the light summer attire at the picnic, 
while the folds of soft parramatta and crape 
made the tall, slender figure appear more 
graceful in its movements. 

“We shan’t be away long, papa,” said| 
Ellen, as she kissed him. 

“Very well, my dear. It’s very kind of 
your sister, Frank, to take Ellen’s place,” he 
added ; “ but don’t leave her too long.” 

“‘ Eva tells me she has three reasons,” said 
Frank, “ which makes her visit here pleasant : 





her love for Ellen, her wish to be of use to 
Mrs. Kingsford, and her love for brother | 
Frank.” | 
“Ah, yes; those are the kind of motives! 
which make good deeds acceptable,” replied | 
the Colonel. ‘ Good-bye for the present.” 
“Happy time of youth,” said Colonel 
Kingsford to himself, as he shut out the cold 
air which the visitors had brought in with 
them, and drew his chair near the fire. 
“ How seldom it is prized while it lasts ; and 











we do not think of growing old till we feel 
age creeping upon us. I can scarce’ call 
myself an old man at fifty-eight, and yet I 
feel many years older than I did five years 
ago. That boy’s going to India was the 
first break-up; then the mutiny, and my 
poor Julia’s death-blow. The dear wife will 
soon follow, and there will be none left to me 
but Ellen and George. Thank God, my 
children Ernest and Ellen have chosen well 
in the way of marriage. I have been think- 
ing that with his prospects, Ernest will not 
care to reside at the Cedars even if he should 
return to settle in England, which is very 
improbable. I should like to end my days in 
this house, so when Frank and Ellen marry 
I'll give it up to them while I live, and 
add a codicil to my will so that no legal dis- 
putes may arise between Ellen and her 
brother after my death. I think, with one of 
Forrester’s sons for my Nelly’s husband, there 
would be but little fear on this score; but I 
will make all safe, nevertheless.” 

This thought about the house had only 
been suggested to the Colonel during Frank’s 
short visit that morning. The decision to 
which it had brought him seemed to have 
relieved his mind greatly, and he rose, and 
putting on a warm great-coat and his hat, 
took a turn round the grounds and stables, 
with a renewed feeling of interest; by so 
doing very much surprising the servants, the 
gardener, and the groom. 

Meanwhile Eva, in the darkened bed-room, 
was reading softly to the nervous invalid, 
and soothing her with gentle words, or at 
times cheering her even to a smile by talking 
of the baby. In the intervals of silence, 
after the feebly-lifted hand had been raised 
to show she could not bear any more, 
Eva’s bright spirit could not throw off a feel- 
ing of depression. Yet the hour-and-a-half 
soon passed, and when Ellen returned with 
her cheeks glowing, and her eyes sparkling 
with fresh air and happy thoughts, Eva re- 
joiced in the joy she had been the means of 
creating. 

“Well, Frank, dear,” she said, as she 
joined him in the hall, and they went out 
together, “has my prescription been suc- 
cessful?” 

“It has succeeded admirably, dearest 
sister,” he replied ; “ I fear Ellen would néver 
leave her poor mother for so long unless 
you supplied her place, as you have done to- 
day.” 

* Ah! it does me good too, Franky,” she 
replied, “though, perhaps, quite in another 
way.” 
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;in an invalid chair, drawn carefully and even 
CHAPTER XLI.—MR. CARTER IN THE TEMPLE. | tenderly by the groom, and attended by Ellen 
|or Eva. 
WE have left Frank Forrester rather in the} The rough, but kindly sympathies of the 
background during great part of our story ;| man were painfully excited by comparing his 
but indeed it has been his own fault. S9/young lady’s present condition. with her 
earnestly have the whole energies of his | appearance when in the pride of her beauty ; 
character been absorbed by close application ‘he used to boast that there “wasn’t a lady in 
to the interests of his profession, that for | Woodford, aye, or for fifty miles round, that 
more than a year the weekly visits to Fair-| could sit a horse like his young mistress.” 
field have been given up. | As autumn approached, even Dr. Forrester 
His presence at the picnic in July was in-| began to entertain hopes of Julia’s ultimate 
deed an unlooked-for event, and for that, as | ‘recovery, and after another visit from Sir 
we know, he had a special reason. | Benjamin, it was considered advisable to try 





With her usual thoughtfulness for others, | sea-air and salt-water baths, and the Isle of 


Mary Forrester had hesitated to trouble him | Wight was recommended as most suitable. 

in- the midst of his pursuits with her own| Julia Kingsford bore the journey as invalids 
fears and anxieties about Eva, and although | are generally able to do, who are conveyed 
all that has been described respecting Colonel | |from place to place in invalid carriages, and 
Maitland, Captain Neville, and Florence, were | accompanied by loving relations, and every 
made known to him at his occasional visits, | appliance and comfort which money can pro- 


they failed to interest or pain him as they did | 
the quiet residents at home. 

The little episode of Captain Neville’s 
letter to his brother, and Eva’s refusal to 
accept his attentions, had been kept from him 
at Mary’s earnest request. 
account for Eva’s conduct without revealing 
her fears and suspicions of Ernest. Against 
this were two strong objections—the friendly 
feeling still evident in Frank Forrester to- 


wards Ernest Kingsford, and his equally | 


evident liking for his sister Ellen. 


This also sealed her lips after reading | 


She could not, 


cure. But it was an understood thing that 
| Dr. Forrester should not give up this one 
patient even in his hours of rest and recrea 
| tion, and so he brought his wife and sister, 
| with the baby and nurse, to the romanti 
glens, rocky caves, and leafy bowers of this 
lovely island 

And here on the lonely shore and in the 
shaded country lanes, Frank Forrester dis- 
;covered, beneath the lively, unreserved 
manners of Ellen Kingsford, her real value 
/and her hidden worth. 
Sometimes Eva would leave them to 


Ernest’s letter, on her return from the picnic. | wander alone and sit silently on the beach 


When he, with the brotherly confidence he 
always reposed in her, spoke on that evening | 
of the bright hopes which had been on that | 
day confirmed, could she mar their bright- 
ness by disclosures such as Ernest's letter | 


contained ? 

To one so high-principled and truthful as 
her .husband’s brother, she knew what his | 
opinion would be of Ernest Kingsford’s con- | 


duct, and she could not pain him at such a. 
happy moment by exposing the brother of his | 


intended wife. But Ernest had written an 
almost equally penitent letter to Ellen, con- 


fessing his fault, and it was therefore from the | 


lips of a loving sister, whose every word 


palliated the offence and deprecated his anger, | 


that Frank heard the whole story. 


In the autumn after the picnic, the two| 


families were again together at the sea-side, 
not, however, in the gay promenades of the 
queen of watering-places, but in the sweet 
seclusion of the Isle of Wight. During the 
summer after her accident, Julia had been 
able to breathe the balmy air of the forest 


looking at the deep blue sea, as if in its 
movements she could read her own future. 
Then, in the heart of her brother, would arise 
a feeling of hot indignation against the man 
who he feared had blighted the happiness ot 
| his sweet little sister. 

But in that bright, calm face, there was no 
look of unhappiness. Hope beamed in the 
clea rgrey eyes, and the mouth, though set 


| patience which added sweetness to her smile. 
| Frank’s anger against Ernest would grow coo! 
when he looked at: her, and his words to 
Ellen kinder, to atone for the unspoken dis 
| pleasure against her absent brother. 
But while the young people—and we must 
| not forget Mary and the baby—were enjoying 
the changes, the rest, and the fresh sea-breezes, 
|the month came to an end. Julia Kingsford 
had not benefitted by the change, and during 
the last week, a longing for home seemed to 
warn her friends that the end was near. And, 
as we have seen, she returned home to die. 
Three montis have passed since the day on 





firmly, as if to endure, wore an expression of 
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which Evelyn Forrester read her brother’s 
name in the paper, and we find him, towards 
the close of March, alone in his rooms at the 
lemple. 

The Easter vacation is at hand, but even 
the prospect of spending those early spring 
days at Woodford, cannot dissipate the gloom 
which hangs over him. 

The beginning of March had been ushered 
in by boisterous winds and rough weather, 
and the turbulent month was realizing the 
proverb, for it was going out like a lamb. 
The afternoon of this, its last day, was bright 
and genial, and many a tired worker, amid 
the turmoil and din of the city, hailed the 
bright straggling sunbeam as it penetrated 
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i expects us to wait His time, and we 
are sure it will be the right time.” ‘“ Was 
he patient?” he asked himself; and/ as 
he did so he reached across the table for 
a bundle of papers tied with red-tape, but 
his mind was too unsettled for this sort of 
|work. He pushed the papers from him, and 
|again gave himself up to reflection. 

| Work had come to him, even lucrative in 
its character, but not of the sort he wanted. 
| He had forgotten to be grateful for it, and he 
| resolved in that hour that he would remember 
ithe words of Solomon: ‘“ Whatsoever thy 
'hand findeth to do, do it with thy might” ; 
|and then came to his mind the verse so often 
|quoted by Julia: “Trust in the Lord, and 





into warehouse or office as a forerunner of| wait patiently for Him, and He will give thee 


fine weather at Easter. 


Frank Forrester’s character, with all its! 


high qualities, lacked the hopefulness and 
patience which had always been Mary’s strong 
tower against trouble, and now characterized 
Eva. 

He heard the rippling of the fountain 
clearly distinct in these quiet precincts, which 
so completely shut out the noise, and bustle, 
and crowd, of busy London. 

The sound brought back to the memory of 
Frank Forrester the footpath by the bubbling 
brook near which he had wandered, and not 


alone, in the autumn that now seemed so long | 


ago. But the memory did not dispel the 
gloom. 
He had been called to the bar three 


months, but the words were to him as a mere 
figure of speech, or a shadow without a sub- 
stance. In vain he had been told to have 
patience, and to remember that hundreds of 
men passed the best days of their life brief- 
less. This fact, to him, was anything but 
consolatory. Frank’s ambition was not satis- 
fied with doing as others had done. Was it 
for this he had studied, and pored, and 
struggled over the most abstruse and intricate 
of legal puzzles ? 

While he thus reflected, the chimes of Big 
Ben announced the hour of three, and with 
its tones came the memory of that evening 


when Arthur Neville had brought him the! 


news of Julia’s accident. Rapidly his thoughts 
wandered over the months that had passed, 
with their varied scenes of sorrow and joy. 
And above them all rose the memory of the 
wolds of one who had so truly realized the 
vanity of all earthly hopes. ‘ Frank,” she 
had said to him, one day when he stood with 
Ellen by her chair on the sea-shore—* Frank, 


the desire of thine heart.” 

He rose at last. “ Those papers can wait 
till to-morrow,” he said ; “I feel a littleunsettled 
| this afternoon ; I'll just leave some orders with 

Leslie, and then run down to Woodford.” 

But if Ellen bad expected Frank Forrester 
that day she would have been disappointed. 
As he crossed to enter his clerk’s room a rapid 
footstep on the stairs made him pause; the 
door opened, and Mr. Carter entered. 

“Oh! I am glad you are here, my dear 
fellow,” he exclaimed ; “ I almost expected to 
find the bird flown on this sunshiny day.” 

“Well, I was on the point of leaving,” said 
Frank, with a smile, “Is your business im- 
| portant ?” 

“So much so that I expect they will not 
isee you at Woodford for two, if not three 
days to come, at least,’”—and he drew from 
his pocket, as he spoke, an ominous looking 
paper, the sight of which sent a flush to Frank 
Forrester’s brow. 

“What do you say to making your first 
|speech on Wednesday,” said Mr. Carter, as 
he drew a chair to the table, and spread out 
| his papers. 

“ What action is it?” he asked. 
| Dalton v. Coleman,” he replied. “ The 
|plaintiff has no case, you will have to be 
‘counsel for the defendant, and cut up the 
plaintiff's counsel.” 

“ But it is such a short notice,” exclaimed 
| Frank, who, now that his ambition was: on 
| the point of being satisfied, was half dismayed 
lat the prospect. ‘ Itis a popular case ; I have 
‘seen it advertised on the newspaper boards, 
and I have not been in court once while the 
| case has been on.” 
| “All the better; here are the particulars, 
i study them carefully, and you will arrive at 


there is nothing I believe more displeasing | your own conclusions unprejudiced. You 


to God than impatience. If we trust Him, 


ican do it, Forrester,” said Mr. Carter, rising, 
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“it’s a most fortunate circumstance for you 
that Clifton had the case; he was taken ill last 
night, and his lawyers came to me in a great 
hurry to find them a substitute.” 

“T will do it, Mr. Carter,” said Frank, and 
there passed over his face a look that those 
who knew him could trust. It was when a 
similar, though softened expression of the 
same firmness, changed the child-like face of 
Evelyn Forrester, that she most strongly re- 
sembled her brother Frank, 

“That’s right, my dear boy; you can do 
anything you put your mind to, I am glad to 
know. I will come in to-morrow, and see 
how you are going on, and you had better 
have a little talk with Watson and Mills, the 
defendant’s lawyers, but you are up to all the 


minutiz, so I need not trouble myself.” And | 


then the kind old gentleman shook hands 
with the young aspirant for fame, and left him. 
Had Frank heard him chuckling to himself, 
as he descended the stairs, he would have 
been amused, and rather surprised. 

““T have done it,” said the old lawyer to 
himself. ‘‘ The lad’s fortune’s made ; he will 
come out strong in the speech-making line, 
or else I am much mistaken in him. He 
has got a tough customer to deal with in the 
opposing counsel, but he has also the advan- 
tage of the last word, and he will tear the 
other’s arguments to shreds in notime. I 
have more confidence in Forrester’s success, 
because the defendant has moral as well as 
legal right on his side. Only let the young- 
ster feel convinced that he has to plead for 
truth morally and he will soon prove it legally. 
There could not have been a better oppor- 
tunity.” 

While Mr. Carter thus talked to himself, 
his chuckles and grimaces as he passed up 
the cloisters towards Fleet Street, made 


solitary passengers who met him form their'| 


own conjectures respecting his sanity, which 
were, however, very far from the truth. 

Time was when the idea of mixing up 
religion with every-day life was deemed a 
sacrilege. Religion was a something to be 
carefully concealed from view, and only taken 
out and aired on a Sunday, or when required 
in a sick-room, or by the bed of death. 

Thank God we are taught better things 
now ; we know that true, practical religion is 
essentially associated with the workshop, the 
counting-house, and the domestic hearth. 
Frank Forrester in his youth had learnt this 
great truth, and no sooner was he alone with 
the subject to be discussed than his heart 
rose in prayer for guidance, and help, and 
understanding of the case, that he might 


plead in truth the cause of justice, and moral, 
as well as legal right, as in the sight of God. 
Where more urgently can religious truth be 
required than in our courts of justice? Many 
of the decisions of these courts are founded 
on the basis of Christian tenets, and much 
of the power which makes them a “ terror to 
evil doers” arises from that fact. 

Shakespeare seems impressed with this idea 
when he puts into the mouth of the dis- 
guised Portia those exquisite and immortal 
words :— 

‘** The quality of mercy is not strained, 

It droppeth as the gentle dew upon 
The place beneath. 
Tt is twice blessed, 
| It blesseth him that gives and him that takes, 
And earthly power shows likest God 
When mercy seasons justice.” 





} 


| 

The afternoon wore away; Frank’s clerk 
was dismissed, and his housekeeper sum- 
moned to bring a supply of coffee. Big Ben 
sounded the hour of midnight through the 
, Silent city, and still Frank Forrester sat read- 
| ing by the light of the shaded lamp. 

At home those he loved were sleeping 
peacefully, quite unaware that the leaves were 
plucked which were to crown his brow with 
the laurels of victory. 
| He was too wise, however, to exhaust his 
| strength ; he knew the value of sleep to the 
| brain-worker. After a few hours’ rest, he 
| arose, took an early breakfast, and went out 
|to consult Messrs. Watson and Mills. 
| When Mr. Carter arrived he was quite 
jready, and looking forward to the morrow 
|with the eagerness of the war-horse who 
“scents the battle afar off.” 
|“ You are going to Woodford this evening, 
I suppose, Mr. Carter?” said Frank. 

“Yes,” he replied, with a look of inquiry. 

“T asked,” said Frank, replying to the 
| look, ‘“* because I want you to promise not to 
|hint at this matter to any of my family, or 

the Kingsfords, should they come in your 
way.” 

“Trust me, my boy ; not a word shall they 
jhear from me! I intend to take everybody 
| by surprise to-morrow.” 

} 
|CHAPTER XLII—FRANK FORRESTER CAUSES 
A SENSATION. 











THERE is a sense of conformity in the fact 
that the ancient Romans commenced their 
year, which then consisted only of ten months, 
in the spring—Romulus having named the 
first month Martius (our March), after Mars, 
the god of War, his reputed father. 
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oral, || Most truly is spring the birth of the new, in the east, the sun had just emerged into the 
God. |} || year, as winter is its death’; and as the bark | clear but pale blue as Eva entered the garden. 
h be |} || of the trees assumes a purple hue, the leaves} All on this sweet spring morning filled the 
[any || || sprout forth with various, yet delicate, shades | young girl’s heart with a sense of happiness 
ded || of green, buds, and blossoms, and early spring | and trust. 
uch flowers fill the air with fragrance, while the} “Four months more,” she said to herself, 
or to | '| seeds so long buried in the earth spring into | “it will be the autumn of the year, but it will 
| new life; who can look at Nature in such| be spring to me—a new erain my existence. I 
idea || || an aspect without endorsing St. Paul’s proof shall be like the slave who throws off his 
dis- || | of the resurrection ? fetters and exclaims, ‘Iam free,’ and I shall 
ortal || || Hans Andersen, among his fairy tales, has | have the comforting consciousness that I 
| || a beautiful allegory entitled “ The Story of the | have only acted rightly, let the result be what 
|| Year,” which begins by describing the talk of | it may.” 
1] the sparrows, who declare that the calendar} And then her thoughts reverted to her 
|| must be wrong, as the new year could not| brother Frank and his want of the hopefulness 
|| possibly begin till the arrival of spring. He|which brightened her own life and Mary's. 
I thus describes the advent of that welcome |‘I am glad the Easter holidays are coming, 
|| season :— | that he may get away from his musty old law- 
{| | “Spring! How the cry resounded over|books—dear Ellen she never calls them by that 
erk || '| field and meadow! and through the dark,|name now. Oh, it must be happiness for a 
im- || || brown woods, where the fresh green moss still iman to know that there are loving ones at 
sen || gleamed on the trunks of the trees. From/home watching anxiously for his success in 
the || the south came the two first storks flying|every undertaking. I must attend to my 
ad- | through the air, and on the back of each sat | | Pensioners, however,” she said, presently ; 
| a lovely child, a boy and girl. They greeted | “they are getting outrageous because they 
ing the earth with a kiss, and wherever they | hear my footsteps.” 
ere || Placed their feet white flowers sprung up.} And the next minute she was surrounded 
ith || The sun shone out warmly, Winter vanished | by the hungry broods, one determination still 
|| away, and the beautiful children of Spring sat | strong in her mind; she would look in the 
his on the throne of the year. | almanac directly she went in, and find out on 
he || “Wherever they wandered, green buds} what day the Law Term ended and the vaca- 
he 1] burst forth on bush and tree, the grass grew | ‘tion began. 
yut || || higher, and the corn-fields became lovely in | Meanwhile, in his chambers at the Temple, |' 
delicate green. |the young barrister was taking a hasty break- | 
ite || “* The little maiden strewed flowers in her | fast, while now and then glancing at the 
ow || || path. Eagerly she showered blossoms over] paper which lay at his side. At half-past nine |, 
ho || || almond and peach-trees, so that they stood | the lawyer engaged for the defendant made |’ 
| || in full beauty before even their green leaves | his appearance. tht 
g, || had burst from the bud. Troops of birds} “Our case is not the first on, sir,” he said, 
- || came flying by, twittering and chirping, | “ but we may as well be in court. I have a 
: || ‘Spring has come!’ ‘Spring has come!’| cab waiting for you when you please.” 
1e || ‘ How beautiful everything is !’” | “T am quite ready,” said Frank, starting |! 
to Evelyn Forrester, as she made her appear- | up, and arranging himself in gown and wig— | 
or | ance in the farm-yard at half-past seven on | the latter giving to his young face an air of 
ir the morning of the 3rd of April, had in her| | dignity and age ; while the dark penetrating | 
| memory the story from which we have quoted | eyes, black ey yebrows and whiskers of Frank | 
Ly —“ a story she had translated with herGerman | Forrester contrasted with the powdered wig, 
ly master in those happy lesson days, which} proved’ even more decidedly the impression 


now seemed so long ago. The grass on the! that the young barrister had a right to be 
| lawn wore a brighter. green, and the early | called handsome. 

. morn of that April day was redolent both to| Eva and Ellen had once almost screamed 
ie sight, and smell, and hearing, of those signs | with amusement when, to oblige them, he had 
which tell that Spring is come—that sweet | attired himself in legal costume, and ‘made a 
t || odour from the softened earth which gives to | speech, with great energy and eloquence, on 
r || the air its balmy fragrance, the carol and jan imaginary case. 

twitter of joyous birds busy with housekeep- | 3ut to George, who was also present, Frank 
ing affairs, or warbling their morning hymn| was a hero, and his delight knew no bounds. 
| to the Great Creator's praise ; and from the | “‘T say, Frank,” he exclaimed, “if you 
| April sky, with its long streaks of light clouds, | speak like that in a real law case you'll beat 
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all the other fellows hollow, and no mis- 
take !” 

There is no doubt that mankind, whether 
savage or civilized, are more frequently led to 
judge by the eye than by any other sense. In 
all cases, whether of legal, military, clerical, 
or even royal dress, it is the appearance— 
the ‘out ensemble—that we respect and 
admire. Even royalty is deprived of some 
of its dignity when regal pomp is absent; 
the proud, martial bearing of the soldier 
often disappears with his uniform; the 
careless swagger of the sailor becomes awk- 
wardness ; even the clergyman loses some 
of the sanctity of his office when he lays 
aside his robes; and, most assuredly, the 
beadle of olden times, in his red coat and 
cocked hat, was an object of much greater 
respect and terror than the old grey-headed 
sexton of modern days. ‘‘ Why, he’s only 
just like any other old man;” cries the un- 


and sits down at last so surprised at himself 
and so ‘excited, that of the remaining forms 
to be gone through he is totally oblivious. 
He hears nothing of the summing up of 
the judges, nor, indeed, any sound, till the 
words “ Verdict for the Defendant”’ meet his 
ears. 

And then, as another case is called, he 
finds his arm seized by Mr. Carter, he is 
dragged from the court to an innerroom. His 
hand is seized and wrung by the defendant, 
|and congratulations pour in on all sides. At 
jlength Mr. Carter and the attorney draw him 
away, and presently they are on their way to 
the Temple, in the carriage of the former. 

“You've made a splendid hit, Forrester,” 
said Mr. Carter, as they bowled along, “and 
it will be the more telling because of the 
popularity of the case. The defendant might 
be excused for nearly shaking your hand off; 
why, you have not only saved him from ruin, 








ruly urchin, “he don’t wear no dress, nor 
nothing ; who cares for he?” And so, except-| 
ing a few strong-minded among us who are} 
above trusting to appearances, we are, as in| 
many other matters, but children of a larger | 
growth. 

The first case on that morning which was | 
to be so memorable to Frank Forrester was | 
soon passed over, and after the examination | 
of one or two witnesses the counsel for the | 
plaintiff rose, and Frank quickly found that | 
he had a formidable opponent. However, 
he was not daunted, he followed him through 
every argument, took notes of his replies, and | 
glancing round the court and at the jury-box, 
he saw plainly that when he sat down the 
influence of his opponent’s speech had taken 
effect. Then he rose, and after a few words 
to the judge to account for his appearance | 
in court, Frank Forrester commenced his} 
maiden speech. 

His first few sentences are uttered with an 
inward tremor which he makes great efforts 
to conceal, but there is a clearness of 
tone in the young voice which attracts instant 
and silent attention. 

In a few minutes he has forgotten the 
crowded court, he sees nothing of the 
numerous eyes fixed upon his face. He 
knows not, or if he knows cares not, for the 
fact that his audience are interested in the 
young speaker, as we all are in something 
new. All is unnoticed and forgotten as he 
warms to his subject; feeling that he has 
moral truth on his side, his utterance becomes 
eloquent, the latent power, now first drawn 
forth, expands as it flows. 

He is listened to with breathless silence, 





but gained for him property left him justly by 
will !”” 

“TIT am very glad,” replied Frank, “ but 
really I can hardly realize my success. I 
didn’t know I had such pluck.” 

“Pluck ! my good fellow, it’s more than 


pluck, it’s common sense and a power of | 


speech which will make your fortune, no 
doubt of that.” 

“T hope so,” replied Frank, as the carriage 
of his friend stopped at the Temple for him 
to alight. ‘I mean to have a quiet evening 
at my chambers, and go down to Woodford 
to-morrow.” 

“T shall be as mute as a mouse, and leave 
you to tell your own tale,” said the kind old 
gentleman, as he drove off. 

But Frank Forrester was not to tell his own 
tale, and to prove this we must precede him 


‘to Fairfield House, and follow Eva into the 


breakfast-room after feeding her pets on the 
morning with which this chapter opens. 

<va's interest in the Zzes newspaper has 
greatly diminished since the mutiny ended, 
but now there is a new motive for examining 
its pages, at least the first column, in which 


she expects to see a notice of the marriage of || 


Florence Maynard. 

But in unfolding the paper her eye is 
attracted to some little circumstance of 
interest, which has rather a startling heading. 
After reading it she glances carelessly on 
the next column, and, to her surprise, sees 
her own name—the name of Forrester in 
print. Startled, she looks again. There it is, 
more than once, in large print! her brother 
Frank’s name occurring here and there in a 
leading article of the Zimes / 
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himself | Down drops the advertisement sheet ; what] “ Don’t damp her joy, Charles,” said his 
g forms | || were marriages compared to this? What do| wife, smiling at Eva’s indignant face. 
livious. | || they say about her brother? How came he| “Charles shall read for himself,” she, said ; 
up of || to be noticed?—is it good or bad about} ‘‘he won't laugh at me then.” 
tall the (| him? Breakfast and every thing connected “Dearest Eva,” said her brother, who 
eet his || with the outer world fades while she reads. |had checked her exuberant delight to hide 
| Mrs. Forrester enters the room unnoticed, | his own satisfaction, “you cannot be more 
led, he || and when at length she speaks, Eva's start | gratified than I am at Frank’s success; and if 
he IS surprises her. what you have described is really in the 
1. His “My dear, what are you reading in the| Zémes, then his fortune is made. 
ndant, || paper so intently ?” Charles Forrester found time while at 
S. At | The voice in reply is almost a scream,— breakfast to read and prove to himself that 
ww hin “Oh Mary, I’m reading about dear F rank: | Eva had*not made too much of the infor- 
way to he’s been making a speech and helping a|mation. He read great part of Frank’s 
cr. 7 | man in a lawsuit about a will, and he’s | speech and the newspaper article aloud, and 
eater, _ || gained the day, and the article speaks of his | those who have sons and brothers struggling 
“and | eloquence and his voice in speaking, and | and fighting for success in any position wil] 
of the | tells him of some faults so gently. And oh!| understand the glow of happiness which sur- 
might | I can’t tell you what fame and glory they say | rounded the breakfast. table at Fairfield 
d off ; | is before him !” | House. 
1 ruin, “My dear Eva,” said Mrs. Forrester, in a] ‘There was another, a watcher in a sick | 
tly by | tone of almost equal excitement, “is it really}room—a girl, to whose buoyant, hopeful 
5 | so? This is indeed good news ;” and the tears| spirit Frank owed part of his success. 
but | of affectionate thankfulness for the success of} Ellen Kingsford read aloud to both parents || 
s (| her husband’s brother filled her eyes as she|the story of rank Forrester’s success. 
|| spoke. | ‘*Ah, my child, he’ll be wanting to take 
than (| “Shall [read it to you, Mary?” asked Eva.|you from us soon with such prospects as 
er of i| *‘ Not now, dear, your brother will want his| his, will he not?” said the Colonel. 
‘y no bt ‘eakfast, for he was not at home till morning ;|_ “‘ Never, dearest papa,” said Ellen; “at 
| we will have a full and particular account by | least, while dear mamma lives I will never 
riage | pee by. No doubt there is a report of the jleave you. I know he would not wish it 
him | case in another part of the paper, with your | himself.” | 
ning | brother's speech in print.” | And so when Frank Forrester arrived he || 
lford | Eva on this laid down the Zimes, and|found that Fame, with her trumpet-tongue, || 
| commenced cutting bread and otherwise | had anticipated him, and he had nothing to: || 
cave || helping her sister till she heard the sound of/tell, excepting that it was pleasant to hear 
| old || Dr. Forrester’s footsteps on the stairs. Out|his own simple description of all the circum- 
'| she rushed, with so much of the childlike |stances. 
race || vivacity of olden times that Charles was| Mary Forrester’s greatest satisfaction arose 
him || astonished. lin the evident certainty that, although 
the “My little Eva, what is the meaning of this|his success had brightened his eye, and 
the || rapturous greeting?” he said, as he kissed her. | made him even walk with a step «that: || 
1 ‘Oh. Charles, ° she exclaimed, “I’m so|showed strength of purpose, there was no- 
man || happy I can’t contain myself; Frank has been| thing of proud self-sufficiency in manner or 
led, |} making such a splendid speech, and there’s | words, 
ng {| an article in the Zimes about it.’ | His fears for the future had disappeared, || 
ich || Dr. Forrester’s eyes brightened, but he put and a sense of conscious power had been 
> Ol || his arm round his sister as they entered the | roused in her brother-in-law, on which she. || 
| breakfast-room together, and said,— | felt he would now rest without doubt or, || 
, | Gently, Eva, my darling, don't excite|despondency. Hitherto a want of confidence || 
of || yourself ; newspaper reports and newspaper jin himself had made him draw back and || 
ng- || articles are not infallible, and popular fame, | give place to others ; and perhaps the sudden- 
on '| after all, is what Shakspere calls— ness and urgency with which the case had || 
“es | ‘‘Moutli-honaue Breath, heed thrust upon him were the real cause 
Pi | Which the poor heart would fain deny but dare not.’” |of his success. 
S, | 
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AN AUTUMN 


RAMBLE AMONG THE OLD CASTLES 


AND ABBEYS OF ENGLAND. 


PART ELEVEN.—USK AND RAGLAN CASTLES, 


I weELL remember the pouring wet day on 
which I alighted from the train that brought 
me from Abergavenny on my route to Raglan | 
Castle and Monmouth. We had had a severe | 
autumnal thunderstorm, accompanied by | 
showers of rain, and within a few minutes 
of the train stopping at Usk, all the passen- | 
gers had found shelter for the night at some, 
of the numerous hostelries that abound in 
the main street of the town. No sooner had | 


‘and choir no longer exist. 


‘our cathedrals, but the square embattled 
tower now stands at one end, and the transept 
This tower is 
‘undoubtedly the oldest part of the sacred 
building, as is attested by the Norman archi- 
tecture of the rounded arches. The windows 
and the porches are in the ornamental Gothic 


Style, and four pointed arches support the | 
| 


‘centre of the roof of the church. It was 
stated at the meeting at Usk of the Caerleon 


I engaged a bed for the night, which I had |Antiquarian Society, on the 5th August, 
some difficulty in doing, and deposited my) 1856, that the church originally belonged 
impedimenta, than I sallied out to inspect to a priory of nuns, founded by Richard de 
the interesting old church, and still more Clare or his son Gilbert de Clare, and was 











interesting old castle, rendered famous, | 
among other historical events, as the birth-| 
place of Edward IV. and Richard III, 

Having armed myself with a monster key | 
that gave admission to the castle, and with, 
which one or two only of the chief inns are) 
provided, I asked my hostess the way to the, 
church, which I intended visiting first. The 
good easy soul appeared to think me half. 
demented to turn out on such a “dirty 
night,” as sailors would say, and could not) 
understand or appreciate my antiquarian | 
enthusiasm, unfortified as it was by anything | 
to eat or drink. Her half-puzzled, half-| 
frightened, look seemed to denote a fear lest | 
I should precipitate myself from the castle, 
into the river beneath, and turn her huge key | | 
to account by hanging i it round my neck. 

As I stepped out into the street not a soul | 
was visible of either sex or of any age. The) 
evening was closing in and the rain was 
pouring in torrents, but the silence and lone-. 
liness did not sort ill with my mood. I had 
no difficulty in finding the abode of the, 
clerk, who lived near the church, and who, 
though surprised at my desire to inspect the, 
church, proceeded to gratify it with an alacrity 
that showed the worthy man was not insen- 
sible to the attractions of certain silver coins | 
bearing the similitude of Her Majesty. 

The church, dedicated to St. Mary, is an 
ancient structure, apparently of the Anglo-| 
Norman era. I was informed by my cicerone 
of the existence of a tradition that this edifice 
and the castle were formerly connected by an 
underground passage. 

The church was originally cruciform, like 





both a conventual and parochial church. 


|The earliest portion was built in the twelfth | 


century, the nave was rebuilt in the thirteenth 
century, and the aisle in the fifteenth, when 
other arrangements took place. 

In the interior are several old monuments, 
but the most curious and interesting relic is 
a very ancient brass which has perplexed 
_antiquarians and has never been satisfactorily 
' deciphered. A fac simile of the inscription is 
given by Gough, and also one with a disser- 


tation on its meaning in the Appendix of 1] 


Gough’s “ Historical Tour in Monmouthshire.” 
It has been thus translated by those who 
regard it as a mixture of Latin and Welsh :— 


|**Mark this object of fame to the disgrace of the 
blade ; 
Were he not cover’d, London would be in difficulty. | 
Then let us consecrate the grave of Briant, son of 


Lydd, | 


Who in judgment was an elder; 

Solomon, profound of word was he ; 

And the sod of Isca his bed of sleep ! 

Ardently he would reconcile the eloquent, and the 
wise ; 

The clergy and the laity would be fully illumined.” 


In the churchyard are also several neat 
monuments, and a flat tombstone nearly 
opposite the north porch records that the 


townsman who sleeps beneath it weighed | 


554 lbs. 
There is also a much-worn recumbent | 


stone figure lying near the entrance-gate 
on the west, which the members of the 
Archeological Congress, who visited the | 
tower some years ago, considered formed the | 
lid of a sarcophagus. 


The church was formerly attached to a || 
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Benedictine Priory, founded about the year 
1236. The entrance was through an old 
arched portal at the churchyard gate. 

It was dark, and the rain was falling more 
heavily than ever, while the thunder growled 
angrily in the distance as, taking leave of my 
guide, I made my way to the castle. 

A few words as to the historical associations 
connected with this interesting edifice, before 
we conduct the reader over its mouldering 
ruins. There does not appear to have been 
any castle here at the Conquest, at least no 
mention is made of one in Domesday Book. 
The first record of the castle is about 1262, 
when Gilbert de Clare, surnamed the Red, 
succeeded his father as lord of Usk. It was 
taken by Simon de Montfort three years later, 
but he only held the stronghold for a few 
days. The next lord, also named Gilbert, fell 
at Bannockbirn on the 24th June, 1313, 
and it subsequently passed by marriage into 
the possession of Edmund de Mortimer, Earl 
of March. ‘The grandson of the earl died in 
1424, and upon the death of his widow a few 
years later, his nephew, Richard, Duke of 
York, succeeded to the castle and made it his 
residence. Here were born his two sons, 
Edward and Richard, who both eventually 
came to the crown, and are known in English 


Henry VII. gave Usk castle to his son 
Arthur, who died young, and after being pos- 
sessed by Catherine Parr, it reverted to the 
Crown, and was granted by Edward VI. in 
1550 to Sir William Herbert, afterwards Earl 
of Pembroke. After other changes it passed 
into the possession of its present owners, the 
noble family of Beaufort. 

No castle in Monmouthshire has been sub- 
jected to more frequent assaults than that of 
Usk ; and near here, in 1405, was fought the 
famous battle at which Owen Glendower met 
with a signal defeat and the loss of 1,500 men 
by the Prince of Wales, afterwards Henry V. 
The castle stands on an eminence to the 
north of the town, and occupies a command- 
It presents a very picturesque 
appearance from whatever side it may be 
viewed, and its walls are plentifully mantled 
with ivy. 

Turning the ponderous key in the doorway, 
I proceeded up a flight of steps which brought | 
me to the court, some 240 by 162 feet, | 
enclosed by the walls. The uniformity of| 
these is broken by round towers, besides re- | 
mains of some of the apartments, the most 
notable of which is supposed to have been 
the banqueting hall. I ascended by a flight 
of steps to the summit of the principal tower 








and looked out upon the night, for the hour 
and the driving rain precluded all possibility 
of seeing much beside. The view from here, 
and from the walls generally, must be fine 
and extensive on a clear day. An agreeable 
and shady walk surrounds the ruins, and leads 
to the entrance door on the opposite side of 
the court, but the scene as I stood on the 
summit of the tower, was eminently sombre 
—what our friends across the Tweed would 
call “ uncanny.” 

Returning to the court below, I paced the 
enclosure, which, with its bright greensward, 
must be a pleasant place for a summer 
picnic or dance, but now presented an inex- 
pressibly dismal aspect. I thought of the 
many famous and brave men who strode in 
mail about the grass-grown court, or up the 
ruined break-neck stone stairs of the towers, 
and turning on one side I passed into one of 
these roofless and gaunt buildings. 

And now for a bond fide ghost story—or 
rather not exactly a ghost story, for I take it 
there must be a supernatural visitant in such 
an incident. 

I was looking with particular interest into 
one tower, said to be the birthplace of the 
princes Edward and Richard of York, when 
suddenly I was startled from my reverie by 
hearing the most extraordinary noise—a noise 
as if a multitude of people were running over 
wild leaves. 

The wind was soughing through the heavy 
masses of ivy, and through and round the 
roofless towers and walls of prodigious 
strength and thickness; the rain was also 
pattering loudly on the fallen leaves, but the 
sound of which I speak was neither one nor 
the other, nor a combination of both. I had 
got over the unpleasant feeling first caused 
by the loneliness and dreariness of the scene, 
and was thoroughly enjoying the genius loci. 
The night was admirably suggestive of the 
circumstances attendant on the birth of the 
great Owen, Prince of Wales, as put into 
his mouth in those wonderfully descriptive 
lines in the play of Henry IV. :— 


** At my nativity 
The front of heaven as full of fiery shapes, 
Of burning cressets ; and at my birth 
The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shaked liked a coward. 


* * + * * . 


The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were strangely clamorous to the frighted fields.” 


n his reply to Hotspur, who speaks of the 


‘ Castle on the Severn’s sedgy bank,” 
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the king. says— 


** He never did encounter with Glendower ; 
I tell thee, 
He durst as well have met the devil alone 
As Owen Glendower for an enemy.” 


Under the very ramparts on which I was 
standing, this extraordinary man met his 
defeat at the hands of Harry of Monmouth, 


| and well might the supernatural sounds be 
‘caused by a return to earth on this wild night 


of the shade of the patriot hero of the Prin- 
cipality and his half-savage warriors. 

Whatever may have been the cause of the 
strange noises, there is no doubt of the fact 
that as 1 was gazing down into the black 
depths of one of the towers, I was startled by 
a rushing and trampling sound as of many 
feet pattering through the dead leaves. I will 
not deny that my heart beat quicker, and a 
sensation akin to fear crept over me. I turned 
hastily away and sought the open turfed court 
in the centre of the castle, and thence, after 
the lapse of a few minutes, submitted to as a 
salve to my self-respect for having beaten a 
hasty retreat from the haunted tower, I de- 
scended the steps, and, passing through the 
heavy gate, locked it, and left behind the 
past, and the ‘hoary old castle tenanted by 
nought born of woman, to enter, if not the 
busy haunts of men, for the town was as 
silent as the grey old turrets frowning above 
it, at least to tread the streets traversed by 
the living. 

On the following morning [ strolled about 
the interesting old town of Usk, and found 
that though the streets are irregular, they are 
not devoid of a certain picturesqueness, being 
interspersed with gardens and orchards, 

That quaint old writer of “good Queen 
Bess’” days, Thomas Churchyard, in his 
‘“‘Worthies of Wales,” speaks of Usk in lines 
that admirably describe the town in the reign 
of her successor, Queen Victoria :— 

“* A pretie towne calde Oske, neere Raggland stands, 
A river there doth beare the self-same name : 
His christall streames, that runnes along the sands, 
Shewes that it is a river of great fame. 

Fresh water sweete this goodly river yeelds, 

And when it swels it spreads ore all the feelds ; 

Great store of fish is caught within this flood, 

That doth indeed both towne and countiey good. 

A castle there in Oske doth yet remaine, 

A seat where kings and princes have been borne: 

It stands full ore a goodly pleasant plaine. 

The walls whereof, and towers are all so torne, 

(With wether’s blast, and tyme that weares all out :) 
* And-yet it hath a fayre prospect about : 

Trim meades and walkes along the river’s side, 

With bridge well built, the force of flood to bide.” 

To this day the angler will find good sport 
at Usk, and the river of the same name—which 





is here spanned by a bridge of five arches—is 
deservedly celebrated in Wales for its salmon, 
which epicures prefer to that of the Severn, 
the Wye, or any otherriver. Old Churchyard 
spoke of it as “‘so fresh, so sweete, so red, so 
crimp withall.” ‘There is also a fine fish 

caught in the Usk called the sewen, which is 


thought by some superior in flavour to the | 


salmon, and which Linneus and other natural- 


ists have ranked as the grey or silver salmon | 


(Salmo ertox). ; 
The river is likewise famous for its trout, 
and lovers of the art of old Izaak Walton will 


be well pleased to learn that on payment of | 


half-a-crown for each person for a day ticket, 
and seven-and-sixpence for each weekly ticket, 
permission to fish from Trostrey Weir down 
to the bridge of Usk may be obtained of the 
secretary of the “ Trostrey Weir Association,” 
a body of gentlemen who have recently 
rented the fishery. 

We will now take leave of this interesting 
and historical town of Usk, and will only add 


that the scenery in the environs and thecountry | 
round is very attractive, and will well repay a | 


visit from those tourists who, flying from the 


dust and noise of our great cities, prefer the | 


quiet and shady walks, and lovely scenery of 
the country to crowded seaside places, or the 
racket and gaiety of Continental towns, not 


less dusty or noisy than those they have just | 


quitted. 


From Usk to Raglan Castle is a pleasant | 


walk of only five miles. 
quarter of a mile from the village of Raglan, 
ona hill formerly called Twyn-y-Civios or the 
Cherry Tump, and the tops of the towers com- 
mand extensive and delightful views. The 
ruins, says Mr, J. H. Clarke, the eminent 
antiquarian, to whom we are greatly indebted 
for the matter of these pages, occupy a 


It stands about a | 


tract of land not less than one-third of a mile | 


in circumfereace. 
On first obtaining a glimpse of the grand 
old pile, one inwardly repeats the lines,— 


‘* Stranger ! ponder here awhile ; 
Pause in Raglan’s ruined pile : 

All that wealth, and power combined, 
With skill to plan, and taste refined, 
To rear a structure fit to be 

The home of England’s chivalry, 

Was lavished here ! where, met in hall, 
Mailed barons kept their festival ; 
The night in lordly wassail spent— 
The day i in tilt and tournament ; 

Yet still, when England’s woes began, 
Were first to arm, and lead the van ; 

In Freedom’s glorious cause to bleed : 
To loyalty surrendering all— 

Then with their falling King to fall.” 


In the following account of Raglan 
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have availed ourselves of a MS, copied by 
the late Dr. Griffin of Hadnock, giving a 
description of Raglan Castle at the time of 
its being surrendered to the Parliamentary 
army in 1646, and other more modern sources. 

In the twelfth century, the puissant family 
of Clare possessed a castle at Raglan. Dug- 
dale says, “that Richard Strongbow, or De 
Clare, Earl of Pembroke, and Lord of Chep- 
stow, who died in 1177, gave the, castle and 
manor of Raglan to Sir Walter Bloet,” whose 
daughter brought it to Sir James Berkeley ; 


this Sir James sold it to Sir David Gam, of | 


Old Court, near Llandeilo Cresseny, in this 
county, who accompanied King Henry V. 
to the battle of Agincourt, where he fell, and 


was knighted on the field while in the 
agonies of death. William Herbert, son of 
Sir William ab Thomas, was created by 


‘dward IV. Earl of Pembroke, Lord of 
Raglan, Chepstow, and Gower. He was 
entrusted by Edward, with the custody of the 
Earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry VIL., 
who was detained in the castle of Raglan for 
some time. In 1469 this nobleman raised 
an army of Welshmen in favour of Edward IV., 


against the Lancastrians under the com- 
mand of the Earl of Warwick: he was 


taken prisoner at the battle of Danes Moor, 
and was beheaded at Banbury. As he was 
laying his head on the block he gave a memo- 
rable instance of fortitude and fraternal affec- 
tion. He said to a knight who superintended 
the execution, ‘‘ Let me die, for Iam old ; but 
save my brother, for he is young, lusty, and 
hardy, mete and apt to serve the greatest 
prince in Christendom.” Of these stirring 
events, the following abridgment from an old 
chronicle * may not be uninteresting :-— 

“ King Edward, hearing of these northerne 
proceedings, and that his brother and Warwicke 
were preparing against him, sent for the Lord 
Herbert, whom he had created Earl of Pem- 
broke, to be his general in the north; and 
therefore, accompanied with Sir Richard 
Herbert, his brother, and 18,000 well fur- 
nished Welshmen, marched towards the 
enemy; and after him was sent Humfrey, 
Lord Stafford, with 6,000 archers, to second 
him in his warres. These lords, meeting 
together, had notice by espials that the North- 
erne made towards Northampton ; to intercept 
whom the Lord Stafford, lately made Earl of 
Devonshire, was employed ; and Sir Richard 
Herbert, who with 2,000 horse layd them- 
selves covertly by the side of a wood and 
suddenly set upon the rere-ward, the rest 
having passed ; but the Northerne very nimbly 

* Grafton, vul. ii, pp. 15, 16. 





turned about, and bad the Welshmen such 
welcome as few of them returned to tell’ of 
their entertainment. The king, understanding 
of this hard beginning, mustered his subjects on 
every side, intending to cope with the North- 
erne himself; and Earle Warwicke, as forward 
to advance-his fortunes, gathered his friends 
with; purpose to encounter Pembroke and his 
Welsh. But before any supplies came to 
either of them, it chanced the armies to meéte 


unawares upon a fair plain called Dane’s | 


Moor, near the towne of Hedgecot, three 


miles from Banbury, and presently fell toa | 


bickering, where Sir Richard Neville, 
knight, son of the Lord Latimer, upon a’ lusty 
courage venturing somewhat too farre, was 
taken prisoner, and notwithstanding he 
yielded himselfe to his takers, was cruelly 
slaine ; which un-martiall act rested not long 
unrepaid with the lost of most of the Welsh 
next day. For the field withdrawne, the Lord 
Stafford repaired to Banbury, and there took 
his lodgings, where his affections were much 
enamoured upon a faire damseile in the inne. 
Butthe Earl of Pembroke, comeing to the same 
towne, broke into the same inne, and com- 


manded the Lord Stafford to provide himself || 


elsewhere, contrary to their agreements made 
before. Whereat Stafford was displeased, 
and departing thence with his whole band, 
left the Earl naked of men in the towne, and 
disabled the field of the archers, whereby the 
day was lost upon the king’s part, for which 
he shortly lost his owne head. The Northerne, 
inflamed for the death of young Neville, the 
next morning most valiantly set upon the 
Welshmen, and by the force of archers drave 
them from their ground of advantage, which 
Pembroke wanting supplied by his own 
prowess ; and Sir Richard, his brother, with 
his poll-axe twice made way through the 
battel of the Northerne without any mortal or 
deadly wound ; so that by their valours it was 
verily supposed the field had been wonne had 
not John Clapham, an esquire and servant of 
Warwicke, displayed his lord’s colours with his 
white beare, and from an eminent place cried, 
“A Warwicke! A Warwicke!” whereat the 
Welsh were so terrified as they turned and 


| fled, leaving their general and his brother alone 


in the field, who valiantly fighting, were en- 
compassed and taken with the death of 
5,000 of their men. The Earle, with his 
brother, Sir Richard Herbert, were brought to 
Banbury, where, with ten other gentlemen, 
they lost their heads, Conyers and Clapham 
being their judges. 

In this famous battle, the Erle of Pem- 
broke behaved himself like a hardy knight, 


| 


} 


| 























_ this lady dying in her tender years, it is likely 
| that the marriage did not take effect. 


| his death his son Charles assumed the name 


| honours under Henry VII., whose mother and 
| Henry, Duke of Somerset, were first cousins. 
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and an expert captaine; but hys brother, Syr 
Richard Herberte, so valyantly acquited 
himselfe, that with his poll-axe in his hand, 
as his enemies did afterwards report, he twice 
by fair force passed through the battaile of 
his adversaries, and without any mortal wound 
returned. If everye one of his fellowes and 
companions in arms had done but halfe tie 
actes which he that daye by his noble prowess 
achieved, the Northerne men had obteyned 
neither safetie nor victorie.” 

William, eldest son of this unfortunate 
nobleman, succeeded to the earldom of 
Pembroke, and was retained by the king to 
serve him in his wars in France and Nor- 
mandy for one whole year, with forty men-at- 
arms, and two hundred archers. But the king, 
being desirous to dignify his son, Prince 
Edward, with the title of Earl of Pem- 
broke, procured a resignation of the same 
from this William, and in lieu thereof 
created him Earl of Huntingdon, on the 4th 
July, 1479. Four years after he was con- 
stituted, by Richard III., Justice of South 
Wales, and entered into covenants with the 
king to take Dame Catherine Plantagenet, 
his daughter, to wife before the feast of St. 
Michael following; as also to make her a 
jointure in lands to the value of £200 per 
annum ; the king undertaking to settle upon 
them and their heirs male, lands and lord- 
ships of a thousand marks per annum. But 
He | 
afterwards married Mary, sister of Woodville, 
Earl Rivers, by whom he had an only 
daughter, Elizabeth, at whose marriage with | 
Sir Charles Somerset, the castle of Raglan, 
and its dependencies, passed into the family 
of Worcester. 

Sir Charles Somerset was a natural son of 
Henry, third Duke of Beaufort, famous in his 
day for his desperate assault of the Castle of 
St. Anjou, in which he put 300 Scots to the 
sword, and hanged all the Frenchmen therein. 
He was finally taken prisoner at the battle of 
Hexham, and there beheaded by Neville for 
his adherence to the house of Lancaster. At 





of Somerset, and attained to great wealth and 


Antiquarians differ respecting the date of 
the Castle of Raglan. The keep, or citadel, 
afterwards called the Yellow Tower, is un- 
doubtedly Norman, erected most probably by 
the Clares, who possessed the property as 
noticed before. It was the policy of the 
families who had parcels of the realm given 





them by the Conqueror, to erect strongholds 
for keeping under the subdued natives, who 
privately murdered their usurpers when an 
opportunity offered. ‘The towers or forts 
were in early times merely a circular building, 
and a court trenched about with a high ditch, 
and a small wall thereon; afterwards there 
were outworks added to those round towers. 
Those towers were mounted higher than the 
rest of the castle, and had in the same a 
dungeon ten or twelve fathoms deep, and 
frequently a well of water. They are called 
keeps, or Juliets.”— Vide, Agard, in Hearne, 
1598. The great tower, or keep, was built 
in the eleventh or twelft!: century by the 
Clares. The two courts and additional 
towers were probably erected by Sir William 
Thomas and his son, the Earl of Pembroke, 
in the fifteenth century, in the castellated 


mansion style, and improved by the Earls of || 


Worcester, and many other mgnificent addi- 
tions and offices; and the more extended 
Out-works were completed by the Marquis of 


Worcester at the early part of the civil wars. | 


The MS. before mentioned says, ‘‘that this 


castle was built by Sir William Thomas (/em/. | 


Henry V., 1413), and his son William, Earl of | 


Pembroke, beheaded at Banbury.” (Edward 
IV., 1469). These dates are evidently erro- 
neous, as appears from Dugdale, and from 
the style of the architecture ; but the addi- 
tional towers, and other erections, were pro- 


bably of those periods.” As before mentioned, || 


it came into the noble family of Worcester | 


by Sir Charles Somerset’s marrying Eliza- | 


beth, the grandchild of William, Earl of |! 
Pembroke, heir general to all the Herberts in | 


England. 


“When in its splendour,” says the MS. | 
copied by Dr. Griffin, “this castle was 
reckoned one of the finest buildings in Eng- 
land. 
first of brick, from which, at the distance of 


In a direct line were three gates ; the 


180 feet, by the ascent of many steps, was 
the white gate, built of square stone, 150 
feet from the castle. 

** At some distance on the left side stands 


the tower Melyn-y-Gwent (7.2, the yellow 
tower of Gwent), which for height, strength, 
and neatness, surpassed most, if not every 
other tower in England and Wales. 


It had 
six outsides (/¢, it was sexangular, or six- 


sided), each thirty-two feet broad, the walls 


ten feet thick, all made of square stone, well 
built, in height five stories, and commanded 


a delightful view of the surrounding country. 


Its battlements, being about eight inches thick, 


were soon broken by the shot of great guns, 


but the tower itself received little or no 
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damage from bullets of eighteen and twenty;a half feet long, and fifteen broad; then 
pounds weight, at the rate of sixty shots a|to the wine cellar, forty-three and a half feet 
day. This tower was joined to the castle|long, and sixteen and a half broad. There 
by a sumptuous arched bridge encompassed | were three cellars more, one as large as the 
about with an out-wall with six arched turrets, | former, all well arched. At the lower end of 
with battlements all of square stone, adjoin- the hall was the buttery, thirty-two feet long, 
ing to a deep moat thirty feet broad, wherein | and eighteen broad ; next unto it the pantry, 
was placed an artificial waterwork which | of like bigness. 

spouted up water to the height of the castle.| “Atthe entrance of the hall, st aight forward 
Next unto it was a pleasant walk, set forth} by the chapel, forty feet long, on the left 
with several figures of the Roman emperors! hand, was a large court, roo feet long, and 
in arches of divers varieties of shell-work. | sixty broad, particularly arched and carved 








Within the walks and green adjoining (then 
the bowling-green, being twelve feet higher | 
than the walk), on the right hand, was a) 
garden plat answerable in proportion to the 
tower. Next unto this plat stood the stables 
and barns, lately built like a little town. 

“ The castle gate hath a fair square tower 
on each side, with battlements, having four 
arched rooms, one above the other. Within 
this gate was the Pitched Stone Court, 129 feet 
long and fifty-eight feet broad. On the right 
side thereof was the Closet Tower; like the 
former, it had three arched rooms of eighteen 
feet in the clear inside every way. Straight 
forward was the way to the Kitchen Tower, of 
six outsides, each twenty-five feet broad ; the 
kitchen twenty-five feet in the clear inside, 
and about twenty feet high, having two chim- 








neys, besides the boiler ; the wet larder under 
it arched, of the same bigness, and the room 
above likewise done. About the middle of 
| this court was the passage to the stately hall, 
sixty-six feet long, and twenty-eight feet 
broad, having a rare geometrical roof, built 
with Irish oak, with a large cupola on the top 
for light, besides a compass window sixteen 
feet high in the light, and as much in com- 
pass, with two or three large windows more 
at the upper end. On the right side was the 
way to the parlour, being forty-nine feet long, 
and twenty-one broad, which was noted 
as well for the fair inlaid wainscots and curious 
carved figures, as also for the rare and _artifi- 
cial stone-work of the flat arch in a large 
and fair compass window on the south side, 
beaten down by the enemies’ guns, and two 
great windows at each end. Before the en- 
trance into the parlour, on the right side, were 
the stairs to the dining-room, of the same 
proportion as the parlour. On the other side 
was the door to the gallery, 126 feet long, 
having many fair windows, but the most 
pleasant was the window at the farthest end. 

“That part of the castle standing out like a 
tower, being about sixty feet high, was the 
most pleasant prospect. Under the stairs 





was the way to the beer-cellar, forty-nine and 


liked the paved court, very remarkable, not 
only for the curious carved store-work of 
the walls and windows, but also for the plea- 
sant marble fountain in the midst thereof, 
called the White Horse, continually running 
with clear water. Thence through a fair gate, 
under a large square tower, artificially arched 
with carved stone-works, over a bridge forty 
feet long, with two arches, is the way to the 
bowling-green, 260 feet long, and seventy- 
seven broad, much admired by King Charles 
I.* for its prospect westward, who visited 
this castle several times. The park was 
planted with thick oaks and large beech 
trees, and richly stocked with deer. 

“ After the surrender, the woods in the three 
parks were destroyed ; the lead and timber 
were carried to Monmouth, thence by water 
to rebuild Bristol Bridge after the last fire. 
The Great Tower, after tedious battering the 
top thereof with pickaxes, was undermined, 
and the weight of it propped with timber, 
whilst two sides of the six were cut through ; 
the timber being burnt, it fell down in a lump, 
and remains so to this day. The rubbish is 
now removed from this part of the castle. 

“ After the surrender, the country people 
were summoned to the rendezvous with pick- 
axes, spades, and shovels to drain the moat, 
in hopes of wealth, but being disappointed 
in thew views, they were set to cut the tanks 
of the great fish-ponds, where they had store 
of very large carp and other fish. The 
artificial roof of the hall, as it could not be 
well taken down, remained whole twenty 
years after the siege. Above thirty vaults, of 
all sorts of rooms and cellars, and three 
arched bridges, besides the tower-bridge, are 
yet standing; but the most curious arch of 
the chapel and rooms above, with many fair 
rooms, are totally destroyed.” 

The citadel, called Twr-Melyn-y-Gwent, is 
a detached building of great height, to the 
south of the castle, as you approach the 
grand entrance ; its form was hexangular, but 

* Charles’s last visit was on September 15, 1545. 
See ‘‘ Iter Carolum.” 
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being undermined after its surrender in the 
great rebellion, it is now half demolished and 
shapeless. It is moated, and formerly joined | 
the courts by a drawbridge. A stone stair- 


case leads to the summit, whence a fine) 
view of the ruin and the hilly parts of the) 


country may be obtained, From the emi- 
nence on the S.S.E. side of the castle, which | 
still bears the: name of the Leaguer Field, it 
appears certain that the citadel and great 
entrance were assailed, by Sir Thomas Fairfax, 
but with little effect. 
apartments which were contiguous suffered 
considerably, particularly the inner walls of 
the parlour and dining-room, the magnificent 
gallery, and the chapel beneath. Round the, 


citadel is a terrace; in the walls are some | 


vestiges of niches once ornamented with the 
statues of the Roman emperors.* 
The principal entrance, to the right of the 


keep, is really magnificent, and reminded us , 
very much of the Woodville Towers that, 


form so noble a gateway to the venerable 
ruins of Carisbrooke Castle, in the Isle of | 
Wight, a fortress whose history and traditions | 
are also replete with associations of the 
unfortunate Stuart monarch. Raglan was the 
last stronghold that held out against his 
enemies ; and from Carisbrooke, to which he 
had fled, he only issued to be led to the fatal 
block at Whitehall. 


embattled towers beautifully tufted with ivy, 


and showing grooves for portcullises. Some , 
of the arched rooms over the gateway are, 


remaining. 


called, 
sprinkled with shrubs. On the right hand, 
or east corner, is the Closet Tower, or Library. 


It is with great probability conjectured , that | 


after the enemy was foiled on the south side, 
he attempted a breach by sunken batteries on 
the east side of the fortress, and which 
appears to have been actually effected, for | 


the right hand wall of this court, just beyond | 


the Closet Tower, is broken down, and there 
are traces of the battery still visible in the field 
to the east. ‘These formidable approaches, 
without doubt, accelerated the capitulation ; 
for the walls on the north and west sides of 
the castle are tolerably entire, and they are 
likewise of a more solid description of 

* See ‘‘ The Illustrated Guide to the Banks of the 
Wye.” 


However, many of the 


The entrance to Raglan | 
is formed by a Gothic portal, flanked with two , 


These rooms, and the other four | 
apartments on the night and left of the) 
passage leading into the first court, doubt- | 
lessly belonged to the warden and his sub- | 
ordinate officers. Passing through the gateway, | 
you enter the east, or Pitched Stone Court, so , 
although now covered with turf and | 


| Masonry than the east curtainwall. A little 
further on the same side is another tower. 
Straight forward you arrive at the kitchen 
tower, which has walls nearly ten feet thick, 
and here are also the remains of a range of 
culinary offices, with a fire-place of immense 
| Size, and the wet larder underneath, as 
mentioned in the MS. The south side 
appears to have formed a grand suite of 
apartments. On the left hand in this court is 
ithe hall of state, or great banqueting room. 
The semi-hexagonal window of this room, 
‘and the cupola light in the roof, finely 
canopied with ivy, are the most interesting 
objects to the visitor of taste. At-one end 
are the arms of the Marquis of Worcester ; 
underneath is the motto of the Beaufort 
family : “ Mutare vel timere sperno”—* I scorn 
| either to change orto fear.” Near this is the 
parlour, though now having but one window 
instead of three, as stated in the MS. 
Opposite the parlour entrance was the stair- 
case which led to the dining-room, and near 
the same was the door to the grand picture- 
gallery, which extended 126 feet over the 
chapel and cellars, to the N.N.W. extremity 
|of the castle. The windows of this part of 
the ruin display some beautiful specimens of 
art. North of the hall is the buttery and 
| Other offices. ‘The west door of the hall led 
into the chapel, a narrow room of forty feet 
long, and much dilapidated. 

Following the guide, or the directions of 
the guide- book, you enter the west or Fountain 
Court, though not the smallest traces remain 
of the statue of a horse, whence the fountain 
issued, which once occupied the centre of 
the area. The north-west and south sides 
of this court have a range of buildings which 
were appropriated for the use of the noble 
family and the higher order of the household, 
but at the time of the siege were used as 
| barracks for the garrison. ‘There ‘is also a 
| small tower on the west side of this court, 
and likewise a lofty gateway, and an arched 
bridge, which form a south-western communi- 
{cation with what is called the bowling-green, 
| but believed more probably to have been 
the tilt-yard. 

The siege which this. castle withstood 
{against the Parliamentary army, during the 
| civil commotions in the reign of Charles I., 
has greatly distinguished it in the annals of 
Monmouthshire. “It had the honour of bei ng 
nearly the last fortress in the island which 
surrendered to the troops of the Common- 
wealth. Henry, fifth Earl of Worcester, was 
born in 1562, and created first Marquis of 
Worcester in 1642. He maintained a garrison 
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of 800 men in ‘support of the Royal cause, 
besides his own family and friends; and in 
1645, after the battle of Naseby, he afforded | 
Charles I. an asylum here. In 1646it as| 
invested by Sir Trevor Williams. On the 
3rd June, Colonel Morgan advanced from 
Worcester at the head of a formidable detach- 
ment, and summoned it to surrender; but 


the aged veteran refused to yield without the | 


consent of the king. On the 7th August, 
Sir Thomas Fairfax arrived from Bath to 
superintend the siege, which was carried on 
with great vigour. Fairfax took up his 
quarters at Cefntilla, a farmhouse about three 
miles distant from the castle ; which, with the 
adjoining property, has since been purchased 
and presented to the descendants of the late 
Lord Raglan, who took his title from this 
castle of his ancestors. On August 14th, 
Fairfax commenced a new approach,which the 
engineer, Captain Hooper, caused to be 
thrown up to the extent of one hundred yards 


in circuit, and coming within sixty yards of 


their works. This was, without doubt, the 
sunken battery before noticed. ‘The castle 
was surrendered August 19th to the Parlia- 
mentary forces. The Marquis was carried pri- 
soner to London, where he lingered for a few 
months; and soon before his death, at the 
age of eighty-five, when informed that Parlia- 
ment would permit him to be buried in the 
family vault in Windsor Chapel, he cried out 
with great sprightliness of manner, “ Why, 
God bless us all! Why, then I shall have a 
better castle when I am dead than they took 
from me whilst I was alive!” His estates, 
valued at £20,000 a year, were confiscated ; 
but they were restored at the Restoration, and 


are still in possession of the noble house of 


3eaufort. 
The numerous tenants in the vicinity con- 


veyed away the stone for the construction of 


farm-houses, barns, &c. Not less than twenty- 
three staircases were taken down by these 
devastators; but the father of the present 
Duke of Beaufort had no sooner succeeded 
to the estate than he ordered that not a stone 
should be removed from its situation. 

A fine library was destroyed here by the 
ignorant soldiery of Cromwell. The exqui- 
site beauty and grandeur of the mountains 
around, as seen from Raglan Castle, can 
scarcely be exceeded. Raglan Castle, which 
was dismantled by the Parliamentarians, has | 
never since been inhabited, exeept by the 


| found wanting in some other custodians we 
| could name of ancient or historic edifices. 
To those who are fond of shooting and good 
companionship, we would recommend a few 
| weeks’ stay with Mr, Cuxon, where both may 
be had,—‘“on moderate terms,” we were going 
to say, but that this gentleman's civility is not 
a purchasable commodity. 
The church of Raglan, a neat stone build- 
ing, in the pointed Norman style, with a 
square embatt'ed tower, stands in the middle 
of the village. A chapel on the north side 
|of the chancel was formerly a cemetery of 
the Beaufort family, and several of the Earls 
of Worcester are here interred. The first 
was William, third Earl of Worcester, who, 
in 1549, succeeded his father, Henry, at the 
age of twenty-two, in his honours and estates. 
He died on the 23rd February, 1588, and 
was buried at Raglan, but there are no traces 
of his monument. The second Earl of 
Worcester, interred here, was Edward, son 
of the preceding. He died in London and 
his corpse was conveyed to Raglan, March 
30th, Two headless and mutilated 
alabaster figures of a man, with a collar 
of the Garter, and of a woman; some 
irons from which the banners were sus- 
pended ; an ancient helmet and _portcullis, 
and the crest of the Beaufort family, are 
almost all that remain of a_ splendid 
monument to the memory of this person- 
age. ‘The third whose ashes repose in this 
church is Edward, the sixth Earl, and second 
Marquis of Worcester, who is very eminent 
in the history of those times. In addition to 
his hereditary titles he was created Earl of 
Glamorgan. In the latter part of his life he 
ceased taking part in State affairs, and de- 
voted himself to literary pursuits. In 1663 
he published a “ Century of the Names and 
Scantlings of such Inventions as I can at 
present call to mind to have tried and per- 
fected.” Captain Savary, the reputed inventor 
of the steam-engine, appears to have gained 
his ideas of this machine from the Marquis’s 
68th article in the “Century of Scantlings.”’ 
Dr. Desaguliers says that Savary, in order to 
conceal his original, bought up the Marquis’s 
books and burnt them. Probably it is on this 
account that this work is extremely scarce. 
| On the whole, speaking of Raglan Castle 
'we may say with truth that there is no more 
beautiful and grand ruin of a castellated 
| mansion in Britain ; both in situation, extent, 


1628. 


keeper, a very civil person, who, though a|and grandeur, it is unsurpassed, and we shall 
gentleman and a man of education, does not|ever retain a pleasant reminiscence of our 
think it beneath him to fulfil his duties with | autumnal visit to Raglan Castle. 


courtesy and an intelligence which we have 
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SHAKSPERIA 
No. 


N MOTTOES. 
XI. 


‘* We, ignorant of ourselves, 
Beg eften our own harms, which the wise Powers 


Deny us for our good ; 


so find we profit 


By losing of our prayers.” 
“Antony and Cleopatra, ii., 1.’ 


WE may readily believe that Shakspere did 
not err in putting such an assertion as this into 
the mouth of a heathen, because in all ages 
the general course of this world has been 
governed by physical and social laws, ordained 
for the happiness and welfare of mankind by 
that God who “maketh His sun to rise on 
the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain 
on the just and on the unjust.” It must have 
often happened, therefore, that when some 
thoughtful heathen had prayed for something 
which he desired for himself, but which, being 
contrary to the laws of Nature, and of God’s 
government of the world, he had not received, 
he would observe, after a while, that this thing 
would not really have been for his good, and 
that his well-being was better secured in the 
end by the continuous action of those laws 
which he had wished to have set aside for a 
present purpose. Without the light of Reve- 
lation, and with his limited knowledge of 
human life, and of the principles of natural 
science, the heathen would see in the denial 
of his request simply an evidence of the! 
kindly intentions towards him of “the wise | 
powers ;” the educated Christian, however, | 
looks upward to a higher zenith, and around 
him to the limits of a wider horizon, and 








petitioner, has evidently entered largely into, 
the Christian idea of prayer, for in recent 
discussions on the subject, the objections 
urged against “ prayer’ 
this exclusive view of it, and the replies were 


not so much a repudiation of the basis of the | 


argument, as attempts to draw different con- 
clusions from the same premises. There were 
pious persons, who did not doubt the success 
of testing “prayer” by the experiment pro- 
posed of petitioning God to cause the recovery 
of all the patients in one ward of a hospital, 


while disease and death were to exercise ‘their 


full sway over the sufferers in the other wards, 
in order that thus might be proved the “ Jower 
of prayer.’ The mistake here was not in the 
assertion that God can suspend the course of 
physical laws at His will, or that those laws 

themselves may be only depending on the 
superior action of certain higher laws, of which 
we are almost ignorant, but in assuming 
petition alone to be true prayer, and in mis- 
placing faith in our own petitions for faith in 
God. No argument drawn from the immuta- 


bility of natural law can show that God is | 


not the hearer and answerer of real prayer, 
that the human spirit cannot draw near to 
Him, through the Divine Son, and hold 





4| 
| 
| 
| 


were grounded on 


adores continually the unfathomable wisdom | communion with Him, as the child with the 
and boundless love of a Divine Father who | father; but the very fullness and intenseness 
has made all things and ordered their action | of a prayerful life leads to the placing of entire 
as may best promote the common good of His | trust and confidence in Him alone; and the 
creatures. Prayer, if it can be called such, | prayer of faith is the prayer which thus rests 
as offered by a heathen to his god, means|in God, and is the most in harmony with 
the procuring of supernatural assistance to’ Him, and does not consist merely in the 
further his own ends, and includes the setting | |amount of assurance which we endeavour to 
aside of those laws by which God has pro- | attain in the success of our own petitions, | 
vided for the common good. It is, indeed, | | while these may be often only the expression | 
only a form of earthly selfishness, of the same| of ignorance or caprice. ‘True faith in God — 
nature as injustice, oppression, and greed ;|teaches us that His far-sighted wisdom and | 
and its response would in the same way bring. boundless love include the whole world, and | 


injury to others and moral ruin to the indivi- 
dual himself. 

This heathen idea of prayer, which centres 
round the single point of an endeavour to 


the universe of worlds within His watchful | 
and equal care—a care so wide that nothing | 
is beyond its limits, and so exquisitely tender 

that not even a little bird can fall from its | 


gratify desires, and to carry the ends of an/nest without His knowledge and concern. | 
individual by the means of supernatural aid| How could we trust God with full entireness | 
directed to the special favouring of the! if we believed that He allowed human par- 
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tiality or selfishness to guide the action of His 
power, instead of His own perfect and all- 
embracing love? for it must happen daily 
that petitions are offered by other persons 
which, unconsciously to them would, if fulfilled 
according to their desires, tend to our loss or 
injury, and in the same way our desires for 


can scarcely be accomplished, excepting at 
the disadvantage of some one else competing 
for the same ends. Had the test already 
alluded to been generally adopted by the 
whole Christian world, and had the petitions 
| been answered by a suspension of the general 
| laws of nature, and a miraculous recovery of 
all the persons prayed for, whilst, to mark the 
contrast, suffering and death were inflicted 
on a number of others, the “ power of prayer ” 
would have been proved at the expense of a 
most fearful shaking of trust in God, such as 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


|| must have brought misery and despair into 


| 
| 
} 


1] 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| aid of spiritualistic agency in his behalf. 


| thousands of loving, faithful souls; while in- 
| fidelity might well say, there is nothing 
| beyond but a force which is in some way not 
yet known to science, influenced by the com- 
bination of a strong exertion of human wills : 
there is no proof here, that a personal God, a 
Father of perfect love and equal justice, has 
manifested His direct action in this.* The 
agreement of a number of persons in demand- 
ing of God a certain object, without regard to 
His laws, government, or character, has no 
claim to be considered as secure of a literal 
accomplishment. If the request be granted, 
it forms no foundation for asserting that all 
other petitions of whatever nature will be 
equally exactly fulfilled ; if it be denied, the 
faithfulness of God does not suffer, but is the 
rather manifested thereby. 

And further, it is dangerous in every way 
to draw conclusions upon which to found the 
solemn realities of our spiritual life, from the 
nature of the answers received to prayers for 
earthly and individual objects. Accounts of 
remarkable answers to prayer, (remarkable by 
their swiftness and directness) are encourage- 
ments to pray, but it is not on these that we 
must ground our faith in God and entire 
trust in. Him, any more than the fact that 
many prayers do not meet with the same 
response, is a proof that God has withdrawn 
His immediate presence and action from the 
world, leaving it to the sway of rigid laws. 


| 


* In a recent number of the Fortnightly Review: 
Mr. Miiller, the founder of the Orphanage of Bristol, 
which has been built and supported in answer to 


powerful ‘‘smedium,” who, unconsciously to himself, 
has compelled, by the intensity of his will, the constant 


! 
| 
i prayer, is mentioned as a remarkable instance of a 
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advancement in life, success in business, &c., | 


9 


| That knowledge of God, upon which we build 
our steadfast faith, must be grounded on some- 
thing outside of our desires and their fulfil- 
ment ; it is to the Revelation He has given 
us of Himself in His word, and in His Son 
| Jesus Christ, our Saviour, that we must look, 
in order to hold fast our belief in Him 





sweeping over the world. Here we learn to 
know Him, and to feel the greatness of His 
glory, and the perfection of His wisdom and 
His love; in the light streaming from His 
word we read His other books of nature and 
_of human life, and we see that it is not be- 
cause the ear of God is heavy, or His hand 
shortened, that we ask and receive not, but 
because 
** We, ignorant of ourselves 
Beg often our own harms,which the wise Powers 
Deny us for our good ; so find we profit 
By losing of our prayers,” 





In praying for all things connected with 
natural objects and the course of our lives in 
this world, we must often err in our requests 
through ignorance, and here, again, must trust 
be exercised in God Himself, and not in the 
literal success of our own petitions. How 


through all the darkness and the storms | 


many a little child, grieving over the death — 


of a pet bird, has prayed that God would 
bring it to life again ; and how many a little 
girl, yearning for a response to the tender 
affections bestowed upon her doll, has, in the 
simplest faith asked God to make it into a 
live baby. Here a want of knowledge 
respecting the laws of life has prompted a 
definite request, which only a direct miracle 
could fulfil. But the prayer itself, rising to 
God as 

‘*the simplest form of speech 

That infant lips can try,” 





is not breath spent in vain; for it brings its 
response in the ample provision of objects 
of love upon which the little heart may pour 
out its affection, though there is no interrup- 
tion of physical laws in order to bring about 
ithe exact request. We may have advanced 
a step beyond the knowledge of the child, 
'at whose simplicity we smile; and yet have 
‘only a very small extension of acquaint- 
ance with nature and social life compared 
with the further knowledge possessed by 
those who have made these subjects the 
‘fields of deep and earnest study; and if 
such students should smile at the ignorance 
of our prayers, as we do at that of the 
_child’s, we need only reply, that our trust is 
not in the wisdom and advisability of our 
own petitions, but in the power and love 
of God, who will meet our cry to Him for 
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help. One of the most remarkable proofs of 


the Divine origin of the Lord’s Prayer is the 


fact, that while many prayers supplicating 


certain earthly blessings, which were com- 
posed and used in times of greater ignorance, 
could be no more offered by educated persons 
of the present day than the child's prayer 
could be used at a more advanced age, the 
Lord’s Prayer does not contain a single 
petition which the furthest researches into 
natural science, nor the profoundest know- 
ledge of social economy, can in any way affect. 
It is for all ages, the dark and the enlightened ; 
for all minds, the ignorant and the cultured. 
It asks for blessings which God has promised 
to us—‘“ Thy kingdom come, give us this day 
our daily bread, lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil ;” but it leaves in the 
hands of God the means by which these 
requests are to be accomplished. It recog- 
nises the fact that, in regard to the way in 
which God, our Father, will come to our 
help and can meet our necessities, the wisest 
man is but— 


“* An infant crying in the night, 
; - 
And with no language but a cry, 


The difficulties respecting prayer, and the 


own lives is shown, if we look back upon 
what were our most eager desires but a few 
years before. That which we once thought 
essential to our happiness in this world, the 
greatest earthly blessing God could bestow, 
we find we 10 longer wish for ; God has done 
more for us than we then could ask or think, 
and it has been done in a way wholly different 
from that on which we had once set our 
hearts, 


‘** Allis best, though oft we doubt 
What the unsearchable dispose 
Of Highest Wisdom brings about, 
And ever best found in the close.” 


Besides those prayers which are not answered 
by a direct fulfilment of a certain definite 
request, there are others the response to 
|which is delayed. The arrangements of God’s 
| Providence, by which the answer is granted, 
require time to work out their wished-for 
development. Of such a nature very often 
are the prayers for the spiritual life of others. 
A training of circumstances is often the foun- 
dation for the deepest spiritual life, and these 
circumstances may be of such a nature as to 
seem to us to have relation wholly to this 
| world ; and thus it may appear as though our 
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doubts as to whether God can or not bring prayers were unregarded or denied, whilst 
certain things to pass, are best avoided by a they are actually in the course of fulfilment. 
simpler trust, which leaves the ordering of Many things which are in their nature 
things in His hands, feeling that He knows | adverse to the g7ozw/h of spiritual life, are yet 
better than we what is really for our good. a preparation for the foundation of it. It 
Those things which He has promised He will often happens that the sense of need which 
give us ; but, whether by an interruption of leads to the full reception of Christ as the 
the ordinary laws of nature or by maintaining Saviour is only experienced after many other 
their continuous action, we need not direct. things have been fairly tried as sources of 
We know well that every law of God, natural,/ dependence and happiness. So, also, in 
social, and moral, has no other design but the prayers affecting the course of our lives in 
good and the happiness of mankind. Even this world, a waiting time of faith and patience 
the Sabbath—that day set apart for God— | has to be passed through before God grants 
was “made for man,and not man for ¢he'to us the’consummation of our hopes and 
Sabbath.” ‘This principle, laid down by the | wishes. 

Son of God, underlies every law affecting this! If we remember that the prayer of God’s 
world and the course of human life in it.| well-beloved Son, in the hour of His agony, 
All our interests in this world are bound up| was not answered by the literal granting 
withanumber of others—relationstoo intricate, | the request that the cup might pass from 
and contingencies so remote, that no human| Him, we need not be greatly shaken in 
vision can scan them, and only the Infinite, | our faith because all our prayers do not 
the Omniscient, can plan and order their} receive their exact fulfilment. Yet prayer is 
guidance. Things for which in our ignorance | not merely an act which brings its own bless- 
we beg, may have their effect not only in the! ings to the mind : this false and hollow view 
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unknown future of our own lives, but adversely 
or otherwise, on future generations. Know- 
ledge imcreases our consciousness of our 
dependence on others, and of their relation 
to us, but the highest culture cannot see 
beyond the limits of a narrow horizon; and 
the fact of how little we see before us in our 


of prayer is one which must soon lead to its 
abandonment, for no honest heart could con- 
tinue to make its requests known to God 
believing only that it afforded relief to the 
burdened mind, and thus calmed and cheered 
the spirit by the expression of its cares 
and troubles, while the request brought no 
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| that we should have what we asked for, 
power on behalf of the petitioner.* The); we should receive it. What we want is more 
whole tenor of God's Word, and the uni-/ faith in the power of prayer.” But why are 
versal experience of all Christians, combine| we not certain that whatever we may ask, 
in declaring that God is the hearer and we shall surely have it? Because we know 
answerer of prayer—that often the request from our own experience, and from the expe- 
receives an immediate and direct response ;|rience of others, that prayer does not 
that always a blessing, in some form, is the | always receive a literal answer; that often in 
result of earnest, faithful prayer. And how our ignorance we must ask for what God 
many Christians can add, that even the, would not give us according to the letter of 
wishes of their hearts respecting things,|our request. Are we, then, to believe that 
which they did not venture to put into the|the promise becomes nothing but a general 
solemn exercise of prayer, have been known | assertion, and is to be explained away or not 
to their Father in heaven, and have been |accepted asit stands? None of the words of 





actual putting forth of God’s mercy and 


happily accomplished, 
How often have we seen a simple cha- 
racter, trusting in God and looking to Him 


for guidance in all the concerns of life, able | 
to plan and act with a wisdom and fore-| 
knowledge, surpassing the cunning and skill | 
And how often | 


of the sharpest intellect. 
have we seen the steps of the good man 
made fast in slippery places, and prosperity 


and honour surrounding him, while his chief | 


concern has been to do the will of God and 
act under His direction. 


Psalmist, “ I have been young and am now 
old, yet have I never seen the righteous 
forsaken, nor his seed begging bread.” 
Through the long course of ages, amidst the 
varying experience of human lives, and the 
different circumstances of country, society, 
civilization, and laws, there is one testimony 
in which all humble faithful souls unite : 


“When they cried unto the Lord in their| 


trouble, He delivered them out of their dis- 
tress.” It is to whole lives of prayer, of 


trust in God and dependence upon Hin, | 
we must look to see the reality and power of | 


prayer, and not to mere occasional and 
individual cases. 


and reconciled Father in Jesus Christ. 

It may be asked, if prayer is not always 
answered according to the letter of the 
request, what is the meaning of such pas- 
sages as: “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, | 
whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my | 
name, He will give it you”? A common} 
reply to this is, “It is because we have not| 


There are many | 
who can truly and literally say with the 


Above all, our trust is to be | 
placed not in marvellous stories and fanciful | 
expectations, but in the revealed character of | 
God and His relation to us, as our Creator | 


| Jesus need to be thus guarded and modi- 
fied ; they were truth itself, and He never 
descended to exaggerations in order to win 
or alarm His hearers. Weare bound to take 
all His words as they stand, in the same 
measure as well as in the same general 
meaning. We must, therefore, look for 
‘another explanation, and this may be found, 
if we try to understand more fully what is 
intended by the condition of positive and 
literal fulfilment. This rests on the expres- 
sion, “ in My name.” 

Here we must be careful to distinguish 
between the significance of an action done 
in the name of another person, and the 
making use of another person’s name for the 
furtherance of our own affairs. In the first 
case we are, for the time, representing the 
person, expressing his will and identified 
with him; in the second, we avail ourselves 
| of the worth and weight of his name as an in- 
troduction and transport to our own concerns. 
| Thus a subject having a request to make of 
a sovereign, may secure a favourable recep- 
tion for his petition if he is permitted to 
attach to it the name of the king’s son; but 
the servant of the son, who comes in the 
name of the prince, and expresses the will of 
the son to the father, is secure not only of 
being heard with favour, but of obtaining at 
once, “ whatsoever he shall ask.” 

So the servant of Christ who, identified 
| with Him, asks in His name as representing 
| Him, for those blessings included in the 
| purposes of His Redemption, must receive 


'what he asks; because he is expressing in 


the name of Christ the will of the Divine Son 
to the Father. 
But it does not appear that we are to 





enough faith that this promise is not always| understand by the words, “in my name,” 
fulfilled; if we believed undoubtingly that | the mere attaching the name of Jesus 
our prayers would be literally answered, and} Christ to the expression of our own wishes 
Pag i ._. . |and desires. We are allowed thus to make 
See a series of papers founded on this view, in useof Eis all-prevailing onitite give weight 


the Day of Rest, called ‘‘The Power of Prayer,’ 
by W. Gilvert : : | and favour to all our requests, of whatever 
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| : 
| nature, we are permitted to bring them thus! blessing. Every cry of the human heart 
to God, and though they may relate to the rises through Christ to the Father, and draws 
| smaller affairs of our earthly life, our little| forth an exercise of infinite power, guided by 
| troubles and passing enjoyments, we are/infinite wisdom and love. If the cry be in 
| secure of their reaching the ear of God, yet|the name of the Divine Son, expressing the 
| as we cannot always be sure that in our!“ travail of His soul” for us, the response is 
| desires about these things we are always'secured beforehand ; and if it be only the 
| speaking “in the name” of Christ and ex-!less spiritual cry of a mind quickened for 
| pressing His will, we must leave the matter | the time rather by fears or wishes belonging 
| in the hands of God ; He will care for it,! to the earthly life, yet for Christ’s sake the 
'| and it will find a place in His thoughts of| prayer is heard; it is no vain nor wasted 
‘| love ; and whether we “gain by losing of breath, but mercy in some form reaches the 
|| our prayers,” or receive a literal and imme.’ petitioner :— 








diate fulfilment of our wishes, the faithfulness! —« For so the whole round earth is every way 
of God will be equally manifested in either, | Bound by gold chains about the feet of God.” 
and we shall, for Christ’s sake, receive a' ANNA J. BUCKLAND. 








i RURAL SKETCHES IN SURREY AND SUSSEX. 
No. VI.—ARUNDEL AND THE Howarps.* 


PART I. 


“Tt is wonderful to see what a stronghold these seats of the great and wealthy have on the minds and 
affections of those who dwell in the same county.” —Yohkn Bernard Burke. 


“ ENGLAND an Aristocratic Republic,” is the | traditions. To most Englishmen the names 
title M. Louis Blanc has given one of his/of these families are probably better known 
interesting “Letters on England,” while another | than the name of our royal house ; but few 
foreigner, equally sagacious and penetrating, | perhaps realise, especially of those who live 
has written one of his brilliant essays on this | in towns, how vast is the influence they still 
very theme. Mr. Emerson, in his “ Ang/ish| exercise over our social and political life. 
Traits,” says, “ The frame of society is aristo- | English history is almost entirely a record of 
cratic, the taste of the people is loyal. The | their doings,—of their feuds and oppressions, 
estates, names, and manners of the nobles/of their plots, conspiracies, and rebellions. 
flatter the fancy of the people and conciliate |The turbulence of democracy is a favourite 
their necessary support. The hopes of the | expression, but any English history, small or 
commoners take the same direction with the | great, will tell us enough to prove that it is 
interest of the patricians. Every man who /far more true to speak of the turbulence of 
becomes rich buys land, and does what he|aristocracy. From the time of the Conquest 
can to fortify the nobility into which he hopes|to the present day our great families have 
to rise. The Anglican clergy are identified | been struggling to obtain or maintain their 
with the aristocracy. ‘Time and law have! power. Many went down in the struggle and 
made the joining and moulding perfect in|sunk for ever out of sight, but the property 
| every part. The cathedrals, the universities, they had collected became the possession of 
| the national music, the popular romances, |some new and rising family, and so helped 
‘| conspire to uphold the heraldry which the | to make a platform from which they in their 
|| current politics of the day aresapping. The|turn sprung to a more exalted position 
|| taste of the people is conservative. They/still, And now as the fruit of centuries of 
|| are proud of the castles, and of the language | effort, these families and the interest they 
|, and symbol of chivalry.” /represent possess the greater part of the soil 
| No rural sketches could pretend to give a|of England, and have supreme influence over 
| true idea of a district which did not attempt | 
| some delineation of the most powerful influ-) ~. wes: ! ee ies aa he oa 
|| ence in it: namely, the ruling family, with its op eee ee enone eee ean eect 

" ] ‘ which appeared in the Sfectafor, m August and 
| Stately mansion, wide demesnes, and historical September, 1864. | 
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| 
| * For many of the facts about the Howard family, I | 
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chief part of what remains. Mr. Emerson, 
although an American, was surprised at the 
vast size of their estates. ‘In the essay just 
quoted he writes: “From Barnard Castle I 
rode on the highway twenty-three miles from 
High Force, a fall of the Tees, towards Dar- 
lington, past Raby Castle, through the estate 
of the Duke of Cleveland. The Marquis of 
Breadalbane rides out of his house a hundred 
miles in a straight line to the sea on his own 
property, the Duke of Sutherland owns the 
county of Sutherland stretching across Scot- 
land from sea to sea. 





would appear to have been East Anglian. 
During the reign of our English Justinian, in 
the year 1293, assizes were held for the. first 
time throughout the kingdom, and among the 
special justices appointed to hold them was a 
Sir William Howard, or Haward, In 1297 
he was created a judge of the Common 
Pleas. The chief fact recorded concerning 
this eminent lawyer is, that he manifested a 
certain acquisitiveness, which developed. into 
vaster proportions in his descendants, He 
“added to his estate by purchases in Wiggen- 


The Duke of Devon-| hall, East Winch, and neighbouring townships 


shire, besides his other estates, owns 96,000|in Norfolk ;” and still further increased his 
acres in the county of Derby, the Duke of| possessions by his second marriage. It would 


Richmond has 40,000 acres at Goodwood, 
and 300,000 at Gordon Castle. The Duke 
of Norfolk’s park in Sussex is fifteen miles 
in circuit. The large domains are growing 
larger. The great estates are absorbing the 
small freeholds. In 1786 the soil of England 
was owned by 250,000 corporations and pro- 
prietors, and in 1822 by 30,000.” These 
facts are only a sample, A complete state- 
ment of the territorial possessions of a dozen 
of our greatest noblemen would probably 
prove one of the most astonishing documents 
Englishmen have ever read, especially if the 
income these estates yielded could also be 
given. For there are noblemen whose pos- 
sessions are more valuable, if not so vast in 
area, as those of the Scottish lords] of whom 
Mr. Emerson speaks, since their lands breed 
gold in the form of ore, coal, or house-rent. 
The incomes of such men outvie those of the 
greatest commercial magnates in London, 
Liverpool, or Glasgow. While thus supreme 
socially, they predominate still more com- 
pletely in the political sphere. The House 
of Lords is entirely theirs, while by far the 
most powerful part of the House of Commons 
is devoted to their interest; still more, the 





actual personnel of the government is in their | 
hands. Of these facts we often lose sight, | 
partly because we are so familiar with them, | 
and partly because many of us do not come} 
in contact with them personally, but they are, 
nevertheless, facts of the greatest political | 
and social importance to England, and this | 
no one seems to recognise so thoroughly as 
those whose great object it is to re-conquer 
England once again for Rome. 

We have a type of such a family in the 
Norfolk branch of the Howards. A sketch 
of their rise and history, and of the way their 
present influence is used, will afford abundant 
proof of the various assertions I have made. 

The name Howard, or Haward, is said to 





be a Saxon one, and the family at its rise 





appear that the judicial office was a profitable 
one in those days, for the son of the judge 
was able to add largely to his father’s pos- 
sessions by the purchase of “many manors 
in Suffolk and Norfolk, particularly East 
Winch, two Waltons, Wiggenhall, Wirmegey, 
Tirrington, West Walcot, South Wotton, 
North Wotton, Great Walsingham, and 
Clare.” The next Sir John Howard was made 
Admiral of the North Seas in 1335. His 
grandson, Sir Robert, seems to have followed 
in the same wake; for it is recorded that during 
Henry the Fifth’s wars with France, “he 
kept the coast of France about Calais or 
thereabouts with a fleet wherein he had 4,000 
men, viz., mariners and others.” Sir Robert, 
however, was a younger son and compara- 
tively a poor man, the greater part of the 
Howard estates having been alienated by the 
marriage of his niece, the daughter of his 
elder brother, into the De Vere family; but 
his military fame, and probably still more his 
pleasant face, won him the hand of a lady of 
the highest birth in the land—Margaret Mow- 


bray, daughter of the Duke of Norfolk, Earl | 


Marshal of England. Sir Robert’s bride, on 
her mother’s side, was both a Plantagenet and 
a Capel, her grandmother being the daughter 
of Thomas of Brotherton, son of Edward I. 
by his queen, Margaret, sister of Philip le 
Bel—a fact which her descendants never for- 


'got, to the dire misfortune of some of them. 


The issue of this marriage was a son, named 
John, born in 1420 or 1422, the second and 
the greater founder of the fortunes of the 
Howard family, world-famous as “ Jockey of 
Norfolk.” 

Henry of Lancaster’s treachery to John 
Howard’s father-in-law, Mowbray, Duke -of 
Norfolk, was never forgiven. The duke, 
exiled by Richard II. for life, died in great 
despondency at Venice, and his son, Thomas 
Mowbray, a youth of nineteen, rising in 
rebellion against Henry IV., was beheaded 
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and his lands confiscated. When the wars of 
' the Roses broke out, the Mowbrays seized 
| the opportunity for revenge and sided 
| with the House of York. John Howard 
followed his mother’s family, and had the 
extraordinary good fortune not only to come 
out of these wars of extermination without, it 
would seem, receiving so much as a scratch, 
but even to make them a means of drawing 
to himself much property, great wealth and 
the highest honours. No doubt he owed his 
immunity during the earlier part of the 
struggle to the fact that he was a new man 
and a poor man, but as he rose in honour he 
had need of all his wariness in moving about 


evince him a man of determination ; but his 
eyes are the telling feature: like dark beads, 
they are gleaming round the corner, as if 
always on the watch for a possible danger. 
After the decisive battle of Towton his 
relative, De Vere, Earl of Oxford, who had 
become possessed of most of the Howard 
estates, was, together with his son, beheaded. 
Sir John Howard, being one of the con- 
querors, began, on the contrary, to rise. 
He was “made sheriff of the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, and constable of the 
castles of Norwich, Colchester, and Harwich.” 
He also undertook the management of the 
Countess of Oxford’s estates, and of the vast 





in a society of which the leaders were| property of the Mowbrays. In the same year 





JOHN HOWARD, FIRST DUKE OF NORFOLK, 
(Shakspere's ** Fockey of Norjolk.” ) 


murderers, adulterers, traitors, and hypocrites. | Edward. 1V. granted him, in special tail, some 
A man who made his fortune in the service of the forfeited manors of the Earl of Wilt- 
of two such evil kings as Edward 1V. andj shire and Ormond. A year after he was 
Richard III., and did it without any serious} made master of the wardrobe, and treasurer 
blemish to his reputation, must have been the} of the household, and had a grant made to 
most cautiously clever personage of his time. | him “of the whole benefit that accrued to 
A small portrait pa:nted on oak-panel was/| the king by coinage of money in the city and 
discovered in 1834 among some lumber) Tower of London, or elsewhere in the realm 
brought from Greenwich Palace to Windsor | of England.” He had previously been created 
Castle, and proved to be a likeness of|a baron, so that he was now Lord Howard. 
** Jockey of Norfolk.” 
brow, seamed with furrows, shows him to have | tunes, when Warwick once again reinstated 

been a man of brain and ceaseless thoyght,| Henry VI., Lord Howard seemed to yield, 

his great broad nose and strong facial muscles, but immediately Edward re-appeared in | 








His broad, well-cut | During the short eclipse of the Yorkist for- | 
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ingland, he proclaimed him in Suffolk, and 
his son Thomas joined the Yorkist army and 
was severely wounded at the battle of Barnet. 
His first reward would, in all probability, 
have annoyed a vainer man. He was ap- 
pointed deputy-governor of Calais under Lord 
Hastings. But it was a good opening, for in 
1475, Edward having insolently demanded the 


surrender of France, Louis XI. bought off| 


the king and his courtiers. 


Kngland accepted a yearly pension of fifty | lap. 








in question. On the 28th of June, 1483, 


immediately after he had assumed the crown, | 
Lord Howard | 


king Richard III. created 
Duke of Norfolk and Earl Marshal of Eng- 


land, and his son, Thomas, Earl of Surrey. || 
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The boy who held the title of Duke of | 


Norfolk by a prior creation was in the Tower, 


his murder probably already determined on. | 
Soon after the Duke was made Lord Admiral | 
the threatened invasion by privately bribing | of England, Ireland, and Aquitaine, and every 


The king of| year numerous manors were poured into his 


But Norfolk was soon to find out the 


thousand crowns, while his principal courtiers, | woe of those who join house to house, and 
among whom was Lord Howard, were to/lay field to field ; he had been a companion 


receive yearly pensions to the amount of| 
them. | loved gifts and followed after rewards, and 


sixteen thousand crowns between 


of a couple of royal bandits ; he himself had 


Probably none of them made a better thing | now he was to realise the fate of one found 


‘ ‘ fo} 
of it than Lord Howard. 


France. 


people, he dreaded nothing so much as the 
acceptance of his invitation. The same 


evening, as they were going in to supper, | 


“Lord Howard made the French king quake 
again by telling him in his ears with great 


glee that it should go hard but he would find | 
|had so 


a way to induce his master to go to Paris to 
be merry awhile with him.” Louis fell to 
washing his hands to avoid a reply, no doubt 
inwardly cogitating what amount of money 
would buy this English lord. 
two years,” Comines says, “ the king of France 
gave Lord Howard money and plate to the 
amount of twenty-fourthousand crowns.” And 


this was the age of chivalry! when men of} 


such stainless honour as Lord Howard were 
supposed to bluster forth in this style,— 


‘Tf all the campe prove traitors to my lord, 
Shall spotless Norfolk falsifie his word ?” 


From his own king he also received many 
forfeited manors, and was appointed for life to 
the great office of Constable of the Tower in 


reversion, it being then held by Lord Dudley. | 


At Edward’s death, the Queen-mother 
deprived him of this post, an act which at 
once caused him to ally himself openly 
with her enemy, the Duke of Gloucester. 
He had, besides, another reason. 
tinction of the male line of the Mowbrays, 
Edward IV. had betrothed his 


son, Richard, to the heiress of the estates, 
Lady Anne Mowbray, creating him Duke of} 
Norfolk and Earl Marshal of England. | 
Howard, as the husband of a Mowbray, felt | 
jealous, and joining the usurper received as 
his reward the two greatest of the dignities 


Comines relates | 
an anecdote about him which suggests how | 
artfully he played on the fears of the king of | 
Louis had asked Edward to visit | 
him in Paris, but, like a great many other} 
| and the treachery that was thickening around: 


“Tn less than | 


lthe Tower. 
| broke out, and rumours reached London that 
it was successful. 


On the ex- | 


second | 


and all his wife's estates. 


in such society. In about two years after 
obtaining the dukedom he fell, leading 
Richard III.’s forlorn hope on the field 
of Bosworth. The night before, he had re- 
ceived a scroll warning him of Richard's fate 


** Jockey of Norfolk, be not too bold, 
For Dicon, thy master, is bought and sold.” 
It is fair to believe that in this last and 
apparently most disinterested act of his life, 
he was animated by loyalty to the man who 
loaded him with favours. And no 
doubt his own peculiar nature better fitted 
him than any other of Richard’s adherents to 
appreciate the difficulties of that dark career, 


and to read the better side of that most in- | 


scrutable character. 

This singular loyalty of the Howards ina 
time of universal treachery compelled admira- 
tion, and ere long met with its reward. The 
Earl of Surrey was attainted and shut up in 
Lambert Simnel’s insurrection 


The Lieutenant of the 
Tower went to Surrey and offered to let him 


' escape, but his prisoner refused to accept his 
| liberty in that way ; he would remain, he said, 
| till the king who had ordered him to con- 


finement should order him again to freedom. 
The story goes on to relate how Surrey 
charged the Lieutenant, if the king should 
have survived the battle, to bring him before 
him, that he might offer to him his allegiance ; 
all of which proves that Thomas Howard not 


only inherited his father’s self-control and 
clear-sightedness, but also his principle of 


loyalty to the strongest power of the day. Had 
Henry left his prisoner to rot in the Tower 


after this, he would not have deserved his 
character for sagacity. He at once gave 


Howard his confidence, restoring him his title 
A rebellion soon 



































| dition against France, he left the Earl of thing 





| among the chief nobility of England. 
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after. breaking out in ‘the North, ‘the king , the trial of the Duke of Buckingham, a man 
appointed Surrey to be captain of his forces, | | who had offended Henry VIII. by his popu- 
placing under him Sir William Stanley, to larity, his free speech, and his wealth, but 
whom he owed his life at Bosworth. The | above all, because he could not forget his 
insurrection was quelled in a battle fought at | | Plantagenet blood. Norfolk’s eldest son was 
Ackworth, near Pomfret, and _ still greater married to Elizabeth Stafford, Buckingham’s 
charges were entrusted to Surrey, both! eldest daughter; Norfolk knew, moreover, 
by Henry VII. and his successor. In| that he shared in Buckingham’s crime of 
1497, he was appointed to arrange the numbering a Plantagenet among //s ancestors, 
marriage of the Princess Mary of England | and with that clear-sightedness which charac- 
with James IV. of Scotland. In 1501, _terised him, he doubtless saw the common 





he was appointed Lord Treasurer, and in| | descendants of himself and the prisoner at the | 


1513, when Henry VIII. undertook his expe- | bar coming to the same fate. It was a bitter 
, therefore, for him to have to pronounce 
Surrey, now a veteran warrior, to defend the| the sentence, and thus to be made the instru- 
North against the Scots. The Earl fought | ment of what he, above all, must have felt to 
and won the battle of Flodden, the most de-| be a judicial murder. No wonder that the 
cisive victory ever gained over the Scots. aged victor of Flodden wept! The next year 
“Skilful Surrey,” as Sir Walter Scott calls| he retired altogether from public life, dying in 
him, was well rewarded by King Henry, for! 1524 at Framlingham Castle, eighty years old. 


he not only restored to him his father’s title | 
of Duke of Norfolk and the Earl Marshalate, | 
but gave him “a grant in special tail of the’ 
manors of Acton Burnel, Holgat, Abeton, Mil- 
lenchop, Langdon, Chatwell, Smithcote, Wol- 
stanton, Uppington, Rushbury, in Shrop- 
shire; Solihull, in Warwickshire ; Wolver-| 
hampton, in Staffordshire ; Birchurst and | 
Upton Lovel, in Wilts; Erdescote, in Berks ; | 
Homesdon, Estwike, Barley, and Hide, in| 
Herts ; Kentcote and Kerdwike, in Oxford- 
shire; East Wickham, in Kent ; ‘the Castles | 


Thomas Howard, third Duke of Norfolk, 
inherited his father’s military talent. While 
Earl of Surrey he was appointed lord deputy 








in Ireland, and according to Mr. Froude, he | 
would have succeeded in reducing to order | 
‘the anarchy which distracted that unhappy 


island had his counsels been accepted. But | 


he was left to his own resources, and after 
eighteen months of effort he gave up the 
attempt and resigned his post. When he 


became Duke he surrendered himself to the |, 
old family habit of making his fortune. In | 


of Bolsover and Horsedon, and manor of| 1526 he obtained a grant in reversion of the 
Horsley, in Derbyshire; and the manors of| castle, honour, and manor of Folkingham, in 
Clipston, Limby, Mansfield-Woodhouse, and | Lincolnshire, andalsoof several other manors. 


Sutton-in-Ashfield, in Notts, to be held by, c On the failure of Wolsey’s project for found- 


the service of one knight's fee.” 

The Howards were henceforth numbered | 
Two | 
of the Duke’s sons had been with him at! 
Flodden: Thomas, the eldest, was created | 
Earl of Surrey for life ; the other Sir Edmund 
Howard, had already been appointed Lord 
Admiral. The Duke’s grandson, by his 
second wife, Lord Howard of Effingham, , 
gained a still more important victory. He) 
was Admiral in command of the Fleet sent to 
oppose the Spanish Armada. 


‘ing collegés at Oxford and Ipswich out of 
the funds ‘of the monastery of Felixton, in 
Suffolk, dissolved by the Pope’s authority, the 
Duke obtained a grant in fee of that religious 
‘house andall that belonged toit.” In 1536, 


having purchased the site of tne convent of | 


Sibton and all its lands, he obtained a special 
Act of Parliament to protect the purchase. 
In 1542 he was made Captain-General of the 
king’s forces in the North, and invaded Scot- 


‘land with an army of 20,000 men. 


But wealth and honour brought the Howard 


The second Duke of Norfolk took part in| family, as it has brought too many other 


two more striking events, before he made his/ families, corruption, disgrace, and misfor- | 


exit. The first was to arrange a marriage|tune. Two of Norfolk’s nieces, Anne Boleyn, 
between the king’s sister, Margaret, and | daughter of his sister, and Catherine Howard, 
Louis XII. The other was a 
scene, and one that seemed to fall upon him | Queens of England. 
as a sort of Nemesis. He, like his father, | tion of the first, Norfolk lent himself to the 


To forward the eleva- 


sadder | daughter of his brother, became successively | 


had played his part in life with great ability, | divorce of Catharine of Arragon, although it | 


and now he, like his father, found in his very | was in every way against the “interests of the |! 


honours the world’s reward for serving it too | faith he professed to serve. He also joined 
well. As Earl Marshal he had to preside at | eagerly in the destruction of the great Wolsey. 
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He and Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
were sent to demand the Great Seal from the 
fallen minister, and were so mean as to in- 
dulge their malice by insulting taunts. The | 
King took away from Wolsey his prefer-| 
ments, except the bishoprics of York and | 
Winchester, and even the greater part of the 
revenues of those bishoprics he divided be- | 
tween Anne Boleyn’s father, the Viscount | 
Rochford, the Duke of Norfolk, her uncle, 
Sir John Russell, the founder of the house 
of Bedford, and some other laymen. Thus 
it is evident that robbery of the property 
of the National Church was not confined 
to Protestant noblemen, since a_ leader 
of the Catholic interest, like Norfolk, did 
not disdain a share in the plunder. But 
retribution followed rapidly. One after the 
other the infamous character of both his 
nieces was exposed, and in their exposure 
the domestic life of the Duke’s own house- 
hold was unveiled, and the corruption and 
miserable dissension made manifest. The | 
Duke, lately made Earl Marshal, had to pre- 
side at the trials of his niece, Anne Boleyn, 
and her brother, and to pronounce the ter-| 
rible sentence which condemned her to be! 
burnt or beheaded according to the king’s| 
pleasure. The unhappy queen complained | 
of his harshness at her preliminary examina- 
tion, alleging that he replied, “Tut, tut”’ to} 
everything she said, but when he pronounced 
sentence, he was so affected as to shed tears. | 
It was, however, Catharine Howard’s con-| 
duct which involved the family in the deepest | 
disgrace, for it not only affected the queen 
herself, but also her uncle and aunt, Lord 
William Howard and his wife, and her father’s 
step-mother, the old Duchess of Norfolk, and 
especially her sister-in-law, Lady Rochford. 
Norfolk was abject in his attempt to mollify 
the wrath of Henry against himself and his 
family. He wrote a letter to the king, in 
which he deplores “the abominable deeds 
done by two of my nieces against your high- 
ness ; which,” he said, “have brought me into 
the greatest perplexity that ever poor wretch 
was in, fearing that your majesty, having so 
often and by so many of my kyn been thus 
falsely and traitorously handled, might not 
only conceive a displeasure against me and 
all other of that kyn, but also in a manner 
abhor to hear speak of any of the same.” 
But all this served him nothing. It had 
taken three generations for the house of 
Howard to rise to the apex of their fortune, 
and now three more had to suffer the retri- 
bution due to the course by which the family | 
had been advanced to its lofty position. That! 


course had been marked by a constant though 
enlightened eye to their own interest, and a 
steady worship of the strongest. The first 
three Dukes of Norfolk were able and ambi- 
tious, but most wary and cautious men ; their 
immediate descendants were equally ambi- 
tious, but they were quite wanting in that 
enlightened eye to their own interest, and 
that consummate worldly prudence which had 


‘distinguished their ancestors. 


The third duke’s eldest son, Henry Howard, 
Earl of Surrey, was a man of genius. The 
peculiarly touching character of his poetry, 
and his untimely fate, have surrounded his 
memory with a romantic interest. 

** Who has not heard of Surrey’s fame? 
His was the hero’s soul of fire, 
And his the bard’s immortal name, 
And his was love, exalted high, 
By all the glow of chivalry.” 
The facts of his life show that this idea of 
Surrey is somewhat mythical. His poems 
reveal an exquisite taste and a tender, loving 
spirit, alive to all that was beautiful in nature 
or humanity, with an under-current of me- 
lancholy common to all such natures. It is 
strange that a family hitherto mainly noted 
for their practical sagacity should have pro- 
duced a poet; but Surrey’s grandfather was 
one of the most enthusiastic, high-spirited 


‘men of the age, the unfortunate Edward 


Stafford, Duke of Buckingham. His aunt, 
therefore, was Madge Wildfire, the soul 
of the great Northern rebellion, known as 
the Pilgrimage of Grace. With such blood 
in his veins it is not surprising that the 
few positive facts recorded of Surrey’s life 
exhibit him as a rather wild and _ lawless 
man. He outraged public opinion by eating 
meat in Lent, and alarmed the citizens of 
London by breaking their windows with 
stones shot from his cross-bow. He was im- 
prisoned for these offences, offering for the 
latter the humorous excuse that “he saw 
the citizens were sunk in Popish corruptions 
and personal luxury, and by a sudden stroke 
he wished to arouse their consciences and 
remind them of the Divine retribution.” The 
wilfulness thus exhibited displayed itself ere 
long in an act which, considering all that 
had happened in his family, was sheer mad- 
ness. He quartered the royal arms with 
his own, alleging that Richard II. had given 
his ancestors, the Mowbrays, the right to do 
so. But it was an assumption sure to be re- 
sented by the king, who was sensitively jealous 
of the slightest appearance of a claim to the 
throne. He was at once attainted for high 
treason. Unfortunately, he had taken a special 
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disgust for the Seymours, the king's new rela- 
tions and present favourites, and had done 
his best to prevent a marriage which the king 
had projected between one of the family and 
his sister, the Duchess of Richmond. This 
young lady, the widow of Henry’s natural son, 
was the chief evidence against her brother. 
He was tried at the Guildhall, and, notwith- 
standing the weakness of the case against 
him, and a most spirited defence on his part, 
he was condemned and executed on Tower 
Hill, January 21st, 1547, in the twenty-ninth 
year of his age. In his fall he dragged down 
his father. In the course of the trial suffi- 
cient matter was found whereon to proceed 
against the Duke. Under the pressure of his 
great domestic difficulties and the distrac- 
tions of the age, the caution of a lifetime was 
beginning to give way. The loss of the king’s 
confidence, and the rise to power of the rela- 
tions of Jane Seymour, who in his contempt 
he called “new men,” was more than he 
could bear, and he did acts and gave way to 
expressions which were easily construed into 
treason. He was attainted, convicted, and 
condemned to die, but, by a strange fortune, 
the very day before his execution King Henry 
himself made his exit, and though Norfolk’sene- 
mies thereupon succeeded to supreme power 
they did not execute him. Immediately on 
his conviction the wily old statesman, anxious 
to preserve the enormous property which he 
and his father had accumulated from being 
divided among his fellow-cormorants, by which 
it would have been lost for ever, petitioned 
the king to have it settled on the Prince of 
Wales. In the county of Norfolk adone, not 
to mention his innumerable estates elsewhere, 
this good and stately gear, as he called it, 
consisted, according to an inquisition taken 
after his death, of the following lordships and 
manors :— 

“ The manors of Hameworth Parva, Fram- 


| lingham, Syslond, Dykesborough, Hopham, 


and the hundred of Laundish; the manors 
of West Walton, Walpole-Hitcham, West 
Rudham, Castleacre, West Barsham, Systerne, 
Kempston, Narmanborough, Hellgaye, Bag- 
thorpe, Heringsale, Great Massingham, Lod- 
den, and the advowson of the church of 
Welles ; the manors of Heringham, Stafford, 
Barringham, Warham, Byston, East Rudham, 
West Rudham, Barncet, ‘Talterford, Tatterset, 
Tittesale, Thorp Market, Rolle, Wroxham, 
and rectory ; the rectories of Hallvergate, 


_ Salown, and Kenninghall; the manors of 


Farsfield, Garboldisham, and the site of the 


_ monastery of Thetford ; the rectories of Great 
| Framlingham, Parringlond, St. Mary’s Hill, 


Walton, Hokham, and Wisted ; the rectory 
and advowsons of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
and St. Nicholas in Thetford, and the advow- 
sons of the vicarages of the said churches ; 
the manors of St. Mary’s Hill, Tottington, 
Galesthorp, and gos. 4d. rent out of the 
manor of Bodney, and the advowson of the 
vicarages thereof; the manors of Halwyke, 
Norwyke, Sainton, Lynford, Langford, Crox- 
ton, Walton, ad4as Monk’s-Wyke-in-Walton, 
Kilverston, Aslacton, and their several rec- 
tories and advowsons of the vicarages; the 
manors of Kenninghall, Ersham, Formset, 
Southfield, Shelfanger, Fryers, Sherwords, 
Vissdelelewes, site of the monastery of Boy- 
lands, site of the college of Rushworth, with 
the manor and rectory of Rushworth; the 
manors of Shadwele, Wynfarthings, Hay- 
woods, and lands called Howard’s lands in 
Tylney ; the hundred of Gyllerosse, and half 
the hundred of Ersham; the rectories of 
Rowton, Castleacre, Walpole, Southweke, 
Wiggenhall, Methwold, Slewsham, East Bar- 
sham, Hitcham, Newton, and Toftres!” 
How had the Catholic Duke of Norfolk 
got possession of all these advowsons, rec- 





tories, sites of colleges, and monasteries ? 
Can we doubt that it was the price paid him 
for winking at one of the greatest robberies 
which ever took place in history, when, by 
the suppression of the monasteries and other 
charitable foundations, one-fifth of the soil of 
the whole realm, estimated at £ 30,000,000, 
fell at once to the Crown, and instead of 
being used for national purposes, was divided 
amongst the creatures of Henry VIII. The 
Duke of Norfolk was like the schoolboy 
whose superior virtue was not equal to seeing 
his companions enjoying a feast of apples 
and he left out : 


‘* He detested the crime, but joined in the plan, 
He shared in the plunder, but pitied the man.” 


Surrey’s children were taken from their 
mother, a De Vere, and placed under the 
care of the sister who had been instrumental 
in bringing their father to the scaffold, while 
for their schoolmaster they had John Foxe, 
the well-known martyrologist. Such were 
the tender mercies of those days. On the 
accession of Queen Mary they were removed 
from Protestant influence, and placed under 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of Lincoln. The 
old duke lay in the Tower until Mary’s reign, 
when he assisted in securing her the crown, 
had his attainder reversed, his lands restored, 
and died the next year, 1554. 

The young Duke, son of the Earl of Surrey, 








adhered to the faith which John Foxe had 
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taught him, notwithstanding the counter-teach-| covnt of some trifling offence committed by 
ing, and his alliance with the daughter and | its father ;—this Robert lost the castle through 
heiress of Henry Fitz-Alan, Earl of Arundel,| taking sides with Robert Courthose against 
a thorough Catholic, and the nobleman to| Henry I. The castle thus falling into the 
whom, above all others, Mary owed her throne. | hands of the Crown, it became the possession 
The Fitz-Alans were Lords of Arundel half! of Henry’s widow, Queen Adeliza, and passed 
a century before the Howards appeared in/to her second husband, William de Albini, 
history. They traced their pedigree through/ or with the Stronghand. 

the lady who brought Arundel Castle into| Notwithstanding all these great memories 
the family, to Adeliza, Queen of Henry J.,' of the Conqueror, and Alfred, and Charle- 
who was herself a descendant of Charle-| magne, the popular belief did not dwell on 


' magne. them, but chose rather to ascribe the origin 


Arundel Castle stands on the brow of one| of both castle and town to a mythic hero, Sir 
of those breaks in the Southdowns which were | Bevis of Hamptoun. Sir Bevis was the sub- 
in ancient times the gates into the south-east | ject of one of those medizval romances which 
of England. To possess Arundel Castle was, |turned on the love of a fair Saracen for a 





ARUNDEL CASTLE, 


therefore, to possess one of the keys of England, | Christian knight. Josyan was her name, and 
and its owner was a great baron and an earl /| the story relates how 


by virtue of his tenure. ‘There can be little | eth lls ol 
doubt it was always a stronghold. Even in| The best that ever on ground yede; 
British times its site was probably occupied | Full well I can his name tell ; 
by an entrenched camp. But its historic | Men called him ARUNDEL, 

There was no horse in the world so strong 


memories commence with our ideal king, | Phas udoht titow tial a taleae.” 
Alfred the Great. It was one of his own pos- | 7. : ; js 
sessions, and he left it by will to his nephew, | From the name of this “ good steed,” it was 
Adhelm. The Conqueror at once recog- | thought the town obtained its name, but the 
nised its importance, and made it one of his connection was probably only one of sound, 
cordon of fortresses, giving it over to his | /irondelle, the Swallow, being the name of 
kinsman, Roger de Mongomeri. The massive | the horse in the old French romance. How- 
keep, a circular stone tower, of immense | ever, the legend approved itself to popular 
strength, and the most perfect of its kind in| taste, and the tale of chivalry became in 
England, was then erected. Robert, his son, | Sussex folk-lore, the story of a giant. “Bevis,” 
distinguished even in that age for his extreme | they said, “ was a giant of ancient times whose || 
brutality,—on one occasion he tore out with prowess was equal to his strength. He was 
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his own nails the eyes of his godchild on ac-'able to wade the channel of the sea to the 
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Isle of Wight, and frequently did it for sey Sa adulteress. But when Elizabeth, dis- 
amusement. Great, however, as Bevis was, | covering his schemes, asked him a question 
he condescended to be warder at the gates|intended to probe the truth, he replied, 
of the Earls of Arundel, who built this tower |“ Why should I seek to marry her—being 
for his reception, and supplied him with two so wicked a woman, such a notorious adultress 
hogsheads of beer every week, a whole ox, and murdress? I love to sleep on a safe 
and a proportional quantity of bread and pillow, and if I should go about to marry 
mustard.” | with her, knowing as [ do that she pretendeth 
All these memories, mythical or real, de- a title to the preseit possession of your 
scended, with the possession of the castle, | crown, your Majesty night justly charge me 
| to the Howards, and henceforth Arundel and with seeking your own crown from your 
| the Howards are inseparably connected. | head.” 
1 The birth of an heir to the combined) The bait, however, yas too enticing, and 
|| estates of the Howards and the Fitz-Alans | Norfolk’s ambition drove him again to make 
| cost the life of the mother at the early age of |a bite at it. Others, with a still deeper design, 
| sixteen. At the child’s baptism, Philip II.,| made him a stalking-ho se. 
|| of dreary memory, Archbishop Heath, one and the Pope were eve: scheming to over- 
|; Of Mary’s Catholic prelates, and the old’ throw Elizabeth and Prctestantism in E ng- 
| Duchess of Norfolk—Elizabeth Stafford, un- land, and the Catholic [ arty and the Duke 
| happy Buckingham’s daughter—stood god- “of Norfolk were but tools in their hands. It 
|| parents. Poor old dame! ! her life’s pilgrimage | may well be doubted wheiher Norfolk had a 
| had been a tragic one! The whole way had clear idea of what he was doing ; for when he 
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| her father, and her eldest son had all come lion his heart failed him. Don Guerau, the 

|, to the block. Her husband, with whom she | | Spanish Ambassador, writing to his master in 
had led a stormy life, had lain under sentence | 1569, says, “The Earls of Northumberland, 

of death, and had been within an ace of his | Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Derby, are 

life ; and now if for a moment she could furious at the timidity which the Duke (of 

|| have had a vision of what was preparing, she | Norfolk) has shown (they said he was like a 
_ would have seen her handsome grandson iion to Guerau, but like a lamb to the Queen). 

_ and his innocent babe both sharing the fate The Earl of Northumberland’s servant, who 
| of their ancestors. The father’s head held up | was here a while ago about this business, has 


by the headsman on Tower Hill ; the child a/ returned to me, and I have letters also in| 


lean, cadaverous man, under sentence of cipher from the Bishop of Ross. ‘The sum 


death, dying slowly from foul air and long of their message to me is this, that they will | 


confinement ! |take forcible possession of the Queen of 


| The fourth Duke was like his father—a 
| Stafford rather than a Howard. ‘The Plan- 
,, tagenet blood in the Howard veins had been 
'| greatly increased by that alliance ; and being 
| of a singularly irritating nature, would allow 
_ no one who possessed it to rest until it had 
brought him into such a position that either 
by axe or dagger it found its way out of his 
body. Of the commission appointed to 
inquire into the guilt or innocence of Mary 
Stuart, with reference to the murder of 
| Darnley, Norfolk, now high in Queen Eliza- | 
| beth’s confidence, was appointed the head. 


Scots, they will then make themselves masters | 


of the northern counties, re-establish the 


Catholic religion, and restore to your Majesty 
whatever prizes have been taken from your 


Majesty’s subjects, now in the harbours on 
their coasts. They hope that when the Queen 
of Scots is free they may be supplied with a 
few harquebus-men from the Low Countries. 
I have referred their request to the Duke of 
Alva.” Norfolk was playing a dangerous 
game. To be associated with such enemies 
to England as Philip of Spain and Alva, was 
in itself a crime. To be their tool in the over- 


He was fully convinced of Mary’s guilt, but | throw of Elizabeth and the re-establishment 
yet so foolish as to lend an ear to the sugges- of Popery, was the deadliest treason he could 
tion of the Scotchman, Maitland of Lething- ‘commit. That he did not intend all this was no 
| ton, that a marriage might be arranged! excuse ; he was working for his own ends with 
between the Queen of Scots and himself.' men who did. Moreover, he had been for- 
'| Elizabeth had no child; Mary was the suc-| given by Elizabeth once, and had plighted 


|| the sake ofa throne, to marry as his fourth wife, | again. ‘The Government lost no time ; 


cessor ; and so Norfolk, already the husband his word never to repeat his attempts. But || 
of three wives in succession, was willing, for | immediately he had his liberty he commenced | 
they || 
{| one who he believed was a murderess and/|attainted him, and used all means, fair and 1 








Philip of Spain | 


| been streaked with blood. Her grandfather, | found that he was expecte\ to head a rebel- | 
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| children, were so treated by Elizabeth that | 





foul, to obtain a conviction. He defended 
himself with dignity on the trial; but when 
he was taken back to the Tower, a doomed 
man, he addressed the Queen in the most 
piteous strains. He told her that he was 
now but as “a dead dog in this world, 
and preparing himself for a new kingdom, 
| and that he would not ask her for life, 
| but only beseech her to extend her merci- 
| ful goodness to his poor orphan children.” 





'| “The heavenly Lord,” he says, “ for Christ’s 


| sake, put it into your Majesty’s most 
| gracious heart that my carrion end may 
take away and assuage your Majesty’s just 
ire, as that the Zitt/e poor wretches may taste 
| of your Highness’s great clemency .... I 
' do most humbly, upon my knees, take my 
leave most lowly ; beseeching your excellent 
| Majesty to excuse the ill and_ scribbling 
writing hereof, which, God knows, proceeds 
from my unableness, being overwhelmed with 
| sorrow and care. God long preserve your 
| Majesty, and bless this your realm with your 


| long continuance, to the glory of God, to the |and fame he represented. 


increase of good gospellers, and comfort of 
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Buckingham, who, it will be remembered, was 
a great believer in such predictions... How- 
ever, its existence shows him a man of 
spiritual aptitudes—a man who must either 
stifle his conscience in worldliness and sin, or 
find no rest save in the contemplation of the 
unseen and the unutterable. His father, 
though he died a Protestant, had all his 
enemies among men of that creed, and all 
his friends among those who held the 
Catholic religion, It is not strange, then, 
that Philip Howard, hearing, perhaps for the 











first time, a disputation on points of doctrine 
between a Jesuit priest on the one side and | 
some Protestant ministers on the other, 

should have felt sympathy with the Catholic 

view. 
Arundel Castle, and now his conscience was 
aroused to the importance of spiritual things ; 
the sight of his noble demesne would, no 
doubt, render him doubly anxious to acquit 
himself worthily in the sight of God, and for 
the honour of those ancestors whose name 
As he paced up 
and down the gallery in solitude, how natural 


all good subjects.” The Queen fought hard | for him to reflect that all that was glorious 
with herself and Burghley to spare his life ; | 
for, like all the Tudors, she seems to have | while they remained true to the Catholic faith, 
had a sort of Oriental delight in seeing men| while nothing but misery and disgrace had 
| prostrate before her, but Burghley was in-|been the family experience since these Pro- 


freely confessing his guilt. 
“The little poor wretches,” 


| we find the elder son, Philip, when he grew 
| to be a man, spending his time at Court, 


| blood. 


striving very assiduously to gain the Queen’s | 


favour. At the time he was doing this he 
was accused of neglecting his young wife and 
his grandfather, Fitz-Alan, of Arundel, and 
leading a gay and dissipated life. However, 
his attention pleased the Queen, and when, on 
the death of his grandfather, in 1580, he 
inherited Arundel Castle and part of the 
Fitz-Alan estates, he was summoned to Parlia- 
ment as Earl of Arundel, and restored in 
Instead of attributing his conduct in 
thus playing the courtier to the family failing 
of the worship of the Strong, his Roman 
Catholic biographer attributes it to a super- 


| stitious belief in the prediction of one who 
| had cast his nativity, and who had found that 
| he was to be overthrown by a woman, which 
| Arundel believed could only mean the Queen. 


| 


This superstitious vein he certainly did not 


| inherit from the Howards, who were most 


14 


practical men, but rather from his ancestor, 








| exorable, and, in fact, moved the Commons |testant dissensions began. 
| to petition that the sentence might be carried| such as his great ancestor, the first Duke, 
| out, and Norfolk was accordingly executed, | had more 
lin the midst of a whirlpool of dissen- 


. Je 
his orphan|sion, he had to choose between contend- 





and prosperous in his family had occurred 


It was an hour 


than once experienced, when, 


ing parties; and, having chosen, chose 
for ever. Philip Howard resembled him 
in features more, perhaps, than any of his 
descendants. There is the same thick, arched 
nose, springing immediately from the brows, 
and the same thin-edged lines round the 
mouth, expressive of fidelity to a cause once 
adopted. In both cases the eyes look out 
warily ; the Duke’s are simply watchful, 
the Earl’s resentful, as of a man who had 
made up his mind to expect injury. In 
brightness and intelligence there is no com- 
parison. All there is of that lies entirely in 
favour of the Duke. His expression, however, 
is far more worldly and shallow than that of his 
descendant ; he wears the air of a man who 
views the world as a. game of chess, and is | 
vastly amused ; the Earl, on the contrary, has 
the sad look of a man who, though he has | 
abjured this world has failed to find a brighter | 
one, who is seeking light, but is lost in gloom. | 
Philip Howard, as I have said, paced his | 
gallery in long and bitter conflict ; for the act | 
he contemplated meant, in all probability, 





He had lately taken possession of || 
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| and brought back to England. The unhappy 


«With sluggish course through the dank sedges 


| Grief’s bitterness is gone, and its repining. 
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the loss of all things, but at last, lifting up 
his eyes and his hands to heaven,” he firmly 
resolved to return to what he believed the 
only true Church, and to frame his life by its 
commands. Even then he told no one; but, 
after some time, he sought a Jesuit priest, 
and in a short time was completely in the 
hands of the extreme Catholic and Jesuit 
party. He was very cautious and reticent, 
but he felt this could not last long, as he was 
unable now to attend her Majesty in her own 
chapel ; so he and his brother, whom he had 
converted, made up their minds, like their 
contemporaries the Puritans, to leave England, 
that they might serve God according to their 
consciences. However, Elizabeth discovered 
their intentions, and, inviting herself to 
Arundel House, told the Earl that he was 
a prisoner. He found means, however, to 
reach Littlehampton, and had actually got 
out to sea, when Walsingham the watchtul, 
managed to have him stopped even there, 


Earl was now in the hands of the Star 
Chamber, who found plenty of matter against 





THE 


O mEAvOW, fresh and green after the mowing, | 
Watered by cooling mills, from depths of | 
woody hills, 


flowing. 
I watch the lights and shadows ‘o’er thee 
fleeting : 
All is so calm above, so rich in peace and 
love, 


I marvel, underneath if any pain is beating ; 


If any keen regret or tender feeling 
Recalls spring’s budding hours, or summer's 
wealth of flowers ; 
And the scythe’s cruel wounds that know no 
healing. 
Ah happy meadow in the sunlight shining ! 
Though the first glory pass, green is the 
after-grass, 


O fond heart wounded sore, and nigh to 
breaking ! 
The spring’s bud over-blown, the flower of 
summer mown ; 
‘The light all turned to gloom, the joy to| 
aching. 





him in his correspondence with Jesuit priests’ 
contrary to law. He asserted his correspond- 
ence was wholly spiritual and in no way 
treasonable. However, he was fined £ 10,000, 
and sentenced to be imprisoned during her 
Majesty’s pleasure. He was accordingly com- 
mitted to the Tower, from whence he never 
again emerged. During the time when the 
Armada was expected, Arundel was accused 
of having masses said for its success. A 
priest named Bennett, under fear of torture, 
gave evidence against him; but as he, at the 
same time, protested to his victim that it was 
a great lie, the Earl ought to have the benefit 
of the doubt. However, he was found guilty 
and condemned to death. Elizabeth refrained 
from carrying out the sentence, but his im- 
prisonment was close and severe, and the Earl 
gave himself up to religious exercises, dying in 
great sanctity a model Roman Catholic saint. 

Next month I hope toconclude this sketch 
of the history of the Howard family, and to 
say something concerning the character of its 
present influence. 

RIC HARD HEATH, 


AFTER-GRASS. 


Is this the end? Shall all be parched and 
dreary ? 
No sweet imaginings, no dream of better 
things ; 
Only a barren waste and footstep weary ? 


Are there no dews from pitying skies de- 
scending ? 
No flush of hidden rills from the eternal 
hills 
To the sore heart reviving moisture lending ? 
Faint not: Time’s losses ‘Time itself re- 
payeth ; 
E’en now a softer green peers the dry 
stalks between ; 
"Mid fallen leaves the leaf that ne’er decayeth. 


Silent, unseen, the sacred streams are stealing 
Within the stricken heart, with love’s con- 
siderate art 
The wounds and bruises of the spirit healing. 
Let the past fade, the future is before thee ; 


By hope’s deep fountains fed, and dews of | 


mercy shed 


'From the vast stores of heaven that watcheth 


o’er thee. 
W. PARKINSON. 
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PART 


Two or three days more, my dear Hetty, 
and we leave Croisic. [ am almost sorry to 
go, and yet I scarcely know why, for it is 
really a dull place. Our sojourn here has, 
however, certainly been of some little benefit 
to our dear invalid, and that of itself is enough 
to make us all like it. Besides this, there is 
an originality about the place which is plea- 
sant; the air too is pure, bright, and invigo- 
rating, having all the bracing effects of sea 
air, without either the frequent rains or cold 
piercing winds which even in the height of 
summer, and to persons in perfect health, are 
such a drawback to sea-bathing quarters at 
home. How well I remember once, long 
ago, when recovering from an illness (a rare 
occurrence with me then, as now, thank 
Heaven), being sent by some infatuated in- 
dividual calling himself a medical adviser to 
Trietz in the month of April to be braced up! 
Imagine any one in his senses sending a poor 
sick child to the east coast of Scotland at 
that time of year! Of course, A®sculapius 
was quite astonished and highly indignant 
when I returned much worse than I went. 
I believe he thought I did it out of perverse- 
ness. I know that this idea is considered at 
home as perfectly heretical, the sea-air being 
looked upon as a panacea for all ills, which 
it certainly is not. Here the winds are occa- 
sionally high and boisterous, but at this 
season never cold, no need of a bit of bread 
to keep one’s teeth from chattering when one 
dips in these dancing waves; indeed, there 
are many days when the sea is actually warm. 
The climate is quite different from that of any 
of the other bathing stations which border 
the Channel, either on the English or French 
side. This peculiarity is explained by the 
fact that Croisic is situated in one of the 
warm currents which flow directly from the 
Gulf of Mexico, and also, in a lesser degree, 
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VIII. 


Some little time ago it was settled that 
Gabrielle, before we left, was to give a small 
feast to a select number of the Croisic child- 
ren. Aftera great deal of deliberation, chiefly 
between Kate and Gabrielle, the day was 
fixed for last Tuesday (the day before yester- 
day), and all went off capitally. The invita- 
tions were sent out in the most primitive 
fashion, being confided to Madame Zelie. 
But I must first tell you how the idea arose. 
You know that since we came here we have, 
with very few exceptions, always dined in the 
garden, under the shade of the great-leaved 
fig-trees. This is very pleasant, especially as 
another of the beauties of this climate is, 
that even after the hottest day the evenings 
are generally quite dry till late into the night, 
the heavy dews only falling towards morning. 
Such being the case, the child is allowed to 
remain out till dusk; but one evening, when 
the day had been less fine than usual, the, 
garden began to feel damp before sunset 
and she was obliged, to her great disappoint- 
ment, to go indoors while it was yet quite 
daylight. To amuse her a little we wrapped 
her well up and let her sit in an arm-chair at 
Dora’s open window, which looks upon the 
Rue de |'Eglise ; there she saw a band of 
children at play, and getting quite interested in 
their game, clapped her little hands delightedly 
atits conclusion. This made the small people 
look up and smile to her, when she took a 
sweet cake she had brought with her from 
dessert, and dropped it into the extended 
apron of the winner. After this she often 
carried her fruit or biscuits to her little 
friends in the street, always rewarding the 
victor, but generally also dropping down a 
fig or a bon-bon to the disappointed candi- 
‘dates. As the days began to creep in, and 
the evenings to get chilly, she has had to 
leave the garden earlier; and she now goes 


from its lying exactly under the upper part of; regularly to her post at the window, where | 


Brittany, which stretches far into the sea, 
and effectually protects it from the Channel 
winds. We see the effects of this happy 
position in the vegetation of many plants, 
such as the pomegranate, the Palma Christi, | 
&c., growing here with a luxuriance I never | 
saw before in the north of France. Yes, I) 
shall really be sorry to leave this place. 

VII. 


the children are generally waiting for her to 
appear, and where they receive her with 
|acclamations. The least timid often come to 
| her when she is out in her chair, and, bobbing 
a little curtsey, hope she is better, When 
talking a few days ago of the delight with 
which they munch up her little gifts, she 
suddenly exclaimed, ‘“‘ How I wish I could 
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haye them all to come at once before we leave, 
and give them something really nice.” 

“And why should you not, dear?” said 
mamma; “it could be easily managed, could it 
not, Dora?” 

“Well, I suppose it could,” she answered, 
smiling; “but I am afraid grandmamma 
pets little Gabrielle very much indeed.” 

And so it was settled, and Zelie was charged 
with the invitations, of which there were 
Jourteen. As previous engagements were not 
much to be feared, we received, as we ex- 
pected, fourteen acceptances. The refresh- 
ments, after long consultation, were arranged 
as follows :—“ meat soup (a great luxury here, 


the soup~e maigre being their usual diet), roast | 


mutton and potatoes, coffee, cream, and by 
way of dessert, some simple fruit and two 
huge gadetfes to be made by Zelie, who has, 
in my opinion, missed her vocation in 
becoming a lady’s maid,—bread and wine and 
water ad /ibitum. 





The guests were to arrive | 


preposterous idea he fairly laughed aloud, I 
re-entered the house, glad, despite the loveli- 
ness outside, to find myself once more in the 
shade of little Gabrielle’s north chamber. 
We were all very lazy that hot afternoon, 
except of course Kate and Gabrielle, even 
Monsieur Coco tucked his glossy head under 
his green wing, and indulged ina short sées¢a. 
About three o’clock we at last persuaded the 
child to lie quiet for an hour, and then at four 
she and Kate were dressed in their white 
frocks with Roman sashes and all was ready. 
Presently a low buzzing sound became 
audible, and then Madame Fernot’s voice 
was heard. “ Pas de bruit, mes enfants, et un peu 
de patience, when all are here, you will enter, 
but not before.” 

“Oh! mamma,” cried Gabrielle. 

“Oh! aunt Bertha, my children are there, 
I must go, must I not ?” 

So Zelie was called and carried her down 
stairs and out into the garden, where her 


at half past four, and the repast to be served | couch stood awaiting her under the fig-trees. 
at five, rather a late hour, but many of the) When she saw the long table in the centre 
children only leave school at four, and had| walk, laid out with its cold pies, sausages, 
to undergo the process of washing, scrubbing, | cakes, and fruit, and ornamented with flowers 
brushing, and dressing in their holiday gar- and green branches, she actually screamed 
ments, before they were considered pre-| with delight. It was a very simple affair, 
sentable. The affair created quite a sensation nevertheless, nothing more than a few planks 
among the children of the Rue de l’Eglise| of white wood, arranged by the Pétre Ceasar 
and their companions, and as the day)upon tressels, and covered with oilcloth. 
approached, interest began to be made to; But I flatter myself that we had managed 
procure invitations for various cousins and jit wonderfully, and that the effect was pretty 


friends of the favoured few. | 

Kate and Gabrielle, who were in a great | 
state of excitement, begged so hard that! 
these petitions might be granted, that on the 
eve of the eventful day, we found to our 
consternation, that the number of our guests 
had augmented to twenty-seven. Where were 
plates and dishes, and above all, gigots, to be 
found for such a multitude of hungry little | 
mouths? We sent by the St. Nazaire coach for 
cold pazés; and, like the Israelites in Egypt, 
borrowed from our neighbours far and near. 
The day was lovely of course. 

A radiant sun shone in a dazzling sky. 
The snow-white salt, the golden sands, the 
deep blue sea, all shone and gleamed in so 
strange and weird a fashion, that it seemed 
to me as I returned from my early bath, that 
I was wandering through some enchanted 
fairyland, and I looked around me almost 
expecting to see some of the elfin band dis- 
porting themselves in the glittering beams. 

But the sight of Pierre Marie walking on 
his head at the entrance to the Rue de’ Eglise 
speedily dissipated thesefancies. Prophesying 





a headache for my young friend, at which 


good, though not exactly all that our dear 
child would have us believe. 

She was just comfortably settled when 
the garden gate opened and Madame Fernot, 
dressed in a handsome black silk, came to 
say that the children had all arrived, and to 
ask if we could receive them. Upon Dora’s 
replying in the affirmative, she retired, and 
in about two miautes re-appeared, ushering 
in no less than six-and-twenty small fry of 
different ages, varying from mere infants to 
girls of twelve or fourteen. There was even 
one atom of eighteen months, led by a small 
five-years-old sister, for whose appearance 
an apclogy was made, she not having been 
invited ; but it seemed that she had cried so 
dolefully at the idea of not accompanying 
her brother and sister, that they had not 
had the heart to leave her behind. There 
were sixteen girls and ten boys; two children 
had been kept at home on account of colds. 
The girls entered first in single file, the boys 
following, then Madame Fernot again came 
forward, and asked if the young girls might 
be allowed to “ souhaiter la fite a Made- 
moiselle Gabrielle.” 
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ed oF eee a - swictaie ee ates | 
id, I || “Oh! yes. Oh! yes,” the child cried out, | served by them, Kate and I assisting. Ihave | 
veli- || pray, mamma, let them come.” | been at dinner-parties at home, in Paris, and || 
1 the Nga, Well, if you will be very quiet, and not | at Tours, but never in all my life did I | 
uber. excite yourself, I think they may come, 7'est ce|see human beings enjoy themselves as I did |! 
oon, pas, Madame ?” and Dora, smiling to Madame} on this occasion. The way in which those 
oven Fernot, beckoned the girls towards us. They|children relished their soup, the gigantic 
nder came, headed by Anna the little daughter of| slices of roast moufon and cold pie, which 
esta. the light-house guardian, who, after curtsying | vanished down those tiny throats, the delight 
i the : to Dora, turned to Gabrielle, and in a very| with which they lingered over their cream and 
four pretty little speech wished her many happy | fruit, wasa sight to see. ‘Tell me, Hetty, if |' 
vhite a birthdays, and prayed the Virgin and the|you can, why rich folks spend a fortune in |, 
ady. 4 saints to restore her to health. She then|trying to tempt and stimulate worn-out | 
eves 4 presented a very tastefully arranged bouquet! stomachs with green fat and truffles,and the | 
oie i of wild flowers, and withdrew. Each of the livers of sick geese and such like dainties, 
+ peut girls then came up in turn, made a curtsy to| when for a tithe of the money they could, 
nter, Gabrielle, and another to the company in/among the poor, satisfy the natural healthy 

‘ general, laid her little offering—most fre-|appetites of twice the number, and give such 

j quently flowers—upon the couch and retired. | unlimited pleasure at the same time? This is 
ners, : Anna’s sister, however, gave a ga/effe, another | another of those questions which will always 

d girl a bunch of sea-weed beautifully dried|remain unanswered. After dessert Zelie and 
aie ; and gummed upon paper, and one little soul,| Monsieur Fernot divided the great gadeftes. 
her a who, though very clean and tidy, looked very | We all took a bit, little Anna serving Dora 
pees, 4 poor, presented three silvery shells. When|and Gabrielle, and they were pronouneed, 
ntre 4 the fifteen had all passed, a slight scuffling, | without a dissentient voice, to be perfect, 
IBS, 4 and a faint squeak was heard. It was the! and Zelie complimented accordingly. Then 
were 4 eighteen-months-old baby, resolved to bear|the company arose, bade adieu to Kate and 
med 3 her part in the ceremony. “ Let her come| me, curtsied, bowed and scraped to Dora and 
lair, ; also,” said Dora to the sister who was holding | Gabrielle, and with their little faces beaming 
inks es her back, and come she did, resolutely and | with satisfaction, retired as quietly and in as 
asar re bravely, close up to Gabrielle, and stretching | good order as they had come, and so ended 
oth. i out a fat little dumpling of a hand, dropped | Gabrielle’s féte, and so terminates my long 
ged q out of it a very warm and half melted | description of our six weeks’ sojourn at Croisic. 
etty 4 peppermint lozenge, after which feat, perfectly; Happy little spot! where the overthrow of 
lear 4 satisfied, she trotted off with the others. dynasties and the convulsions of civil war 

q Gabrielle then raised herself up, looked at | are scarcely felt, and where nine-tenths of the 
hen 5 all her little gifts, and with the tears swim-| inhabitants are not even aware that well nigh 
not, 4 ming in her sweet blue eyes clasped her|the half of France is in a state of siege, and 
> to | hands, and said, “ Dear children, how kind Paris, the once gay and magnificent, groaning | 
1 to 4 you are all to me! I thank you all very|in the iron grasp of a military despotism. 
vets 3 much, and I will pray to God to take care} Here is verily an evidence of the truth of the 
and 4 of you always, and to keep you good.” proverb, “ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly 
Ing | The girls curtsied again, and the boys in the| to be wise.” And so we leave them in their 
of a back ground pulled off their caps and wriggled| blessed unconsciousness, and turn towards |, 

to a respectfully, which salute Gabrielle returned| more stirring scenes. Adieu, my Hetty! If | 

ven 4 by waving her hands, and bowing her little! all goes well we will start to-morrow, and I 
nall golden head, till at last, at a sign from her will post this at St. Nazaire, that you may 
nce mother, she lay back fairly tired out, but very) know we are so far on our homeward way. 
een happy. Then the children were marshalled to| Adieu, then, once more ; and may many happy 
i so table by Monsieur and Madame Fernot and’ days be in store for you, and all of us! 
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BY THE EDITOR, 





XI.—ON HAPPINESS IN RELIGION, 





ARE you happy in your religious life ? entered, by His own blood into the holy 
This is a question of no slight importance, | place, He had obtained eternal redemption 
Much depends on the answer which you give. | for you (Heb. ix. 12). He put away your 
Certainly you ought, if a Christian, to be | sin—the sin of your whole life—by the sacri- 
happy, for the Christian life is the most | fice of Himself. His blood _ is the propitia- 
joyous of all joyous things. No lark ever tion for your sins (1 John ii. 2). ;—is now, 
poured forth a more ecstatic melody, “at/ not will be. It is a past transaction, for He 
heaven’s gate singing,” than your happy heart bore your sins “in His own body on the 
should express in its daily alleluias. tree” (1 Pet. ii. 24). There is now no con- 
I am aware that there are many hymns) demnation to you if you are in Christ Jesus 
which speak “in mournful numbers” of our (Rom. viii. 1). 
present Christian life, and put into the pil-, Not only have you pardon, but also accept- 
grim’s lips thanksgivings which sound too ance; and your acceptance before God is || 
much like dirges. For example, such a verse) based on the justifying righteousness of | 
as this,— | Christ ; so that the ground is sure, and you 
| may approach the throne with boldness, and 
in full assurance of faith (Heb. x. 19, 22). 
And all this is a reason for rejoicing. Nay, 
‘It is not only a reason for it, but also its 
| producing cause. If you carefully read Rom. 
|v. I1I, you will see that the Christian's 
Is it true| peace and joy grow out of his realizations of 
that we can have “souls forlorn” if we)|redeeming love ; and, indeed, must grow out 
belong to the Family which is one in heaven of it. He rejoices in hope, glories in tribula- 
and earth? Do we not profess to believe | tion, and joys in God. 
in the doctrine of the communion of saints ? | No earthly happiness can be brought into 
And are we always to be mourning, with | comparison with this joy. Pleasure, honour, 
tears, over our sins? I do not find apostles wealth, influence, success ; can these things 
doing so. They indeed speak very humbly, be weighed in the balance with peace of con- 
about themselves, and trace all the bless- | science, with the joy of the Holy Spirit? Or 
ings of their spiritual life to the sovereignty if weighed, will they not be found wanting in 
of that mercy which stooped down so low all that constitutes solid and permanent grati- 
as to visit the chief of sinners, and to the|fication? To know that your sins are 
workings of that grace without which no-| pardoned, that God is reconciled, that your 
thing is strong or holy ; but they have done | guilt is washed away—this it is to have j joy. 
with sin,—done with its burden as much as;_ And then, to look up in filial confidence 
with its penalty. The meekest and most) ‘and exclaim, ‘Abba, Father!” and as you 
tender spirit among them never sets us a song, walk through the untried and difficult paths 
in a minor key. Allis jubilant. The ran- of an earthly pilgrimage, to rely on a 
somed of the Lord are returning and coming , heavenly Father’s care, and to believe Him 
to Zion with songs and everlasting joy upon) too wise to err, too good to be unkind, and to 


‘¢ Alleluia ! Songs of gladness 
Suit not always souls forlorn ; 
Alleluia ! Sounds of sadness 
’ Midst our joyful strains are borne ; 
For in this dark world of sorrow 
We with tears our sins must mourn.” 


| 
t's 





This sounds very melancholy. 

















their heads. 


feel assured that all things are working 


It is true that many Christian people do, together for your good, so that the darkest 


mourn, and are often in heaviness through 
manifold temptations ; but what I want you to 
understand is that it is not a Christian’s duty 
to be mournful, and that it is a Christian's 
privilege to be set free from the temptation to 
mourn. 

If you are a believer in Jesus all your sins 
are pardoned. When the great High Priest 





cloud is “big with mercy,” and your most 
grievous affliction is the root whence shall 
by and by spring the peaceable fruits of 
righteousness ;—to be able to realize this is 
to secure for yourself the amplest resources 
of deep and abiding joy. Howcan you be 
careful and troubled about many things, when 
you know that all things are yours if you are 
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Christ's? Why should you take anxious | spiritual blessings in heavenly places in 
thought for the morrow, when to-morrow’s| Christ Jesus? The apostle said, in reference 
needs are under the direct promise of your! to severe earthly troubles, “ None of these 
Father’s care? “ Rejoice,” says the apostle,| things move me;” but if you are moved 
ay, even ‘‘in tribulation,” for tribulation is| by the merest trifle, where is the value 
but a rough-voiced messenger, bringing you| of your anchorage of hope? A lady one 
some gift of a Father’s love; and in rejoicing! day lost her purse, containing only a few 
over the gift you can easily forget that the! shillings, but she seemed so much distressed 
servant who brought it did not speak in! about the loss, that somebody standing by 
dulcet tones, ' observed, “ How poor she must be, since she 

And, more than all, to have the presence!so much minds losing a few shillings!” 
of Jesus with you, to find in His sympathy | They were mistaken; she was not poor, yet 
the balm for all your anguish in sorrow, and|the mistake was natural enough. So, my 
in His succonr the fullest help for every} dear friend, if you are always fretting about 
time of need, and in His companionship the! little earthly things, you cannot expect to be 
very essence—even now—of heaven’s best! thought possessed of “ unsearchable riches.” 
bliss, and in His guidance the security for! Tell your friends that you have such peace 
your final perseverance, and in His example! and joy as the world cannot give nor take 
the perfect pattern of your daily life ;—to enter | away, and then show yourself miserable under 
into the experience of this is indeed to|the next small earthly adversity, and they 
enter into “joy unspeakable and full of| will regard peace and joy as words which do 
glory.” not represent realities in your actual experi- 





Not only may you—nay, as it seems, must/ence. A spirit that is ruffled by every | 


you—be happy, but it is highly important! passing breeze is surely not the spirit of one 
that you should be. who— 
Otherwise you libel your religion. A cer- 
tain sceptic once said that all the Christians | 
he hid ever met were melancholy people.| Now, on the contrary, if you are seen to 
The answer to this was easy, namely, that he} lead a joyous Christian life, how different the 
probably had come in contact with very few’ impression which your piety will make! You 
Christians during his life, and that the sight | will be a living sermon, more eloquent and 
of him, a bitter opponent of Christ, was convincing than any which is preached from 
enough to make any Christian look sad. Still,’ the pulpit. An epistle of the New Testament 
this incident may teach us a lesson, that if} may be known to few of the persons around 
we are stern or morose or gloomy in our’ you, but the epistle of your quiet, happy life 
religious life, men will be likely to regard it! will be “known and read of all men” And 
as the result of our religion. when so known and read the Psalmist’s words 
In fact, this is what the world does say! will receive a new illustration: “Then said 
about religion. They assert that it forbids its' they among the heathen, The Lord hath 
disciples to enjoy life, and places them under done great things for them” (Psa. cxxvi. 2). 
a dull, narrow, and frigid régime. Strangely! And by God’s blessing they may not only 
enough, the slaves of Satan who are led cap-' say this, but act upon it, and determine that 
tive by him at his will, claim to lead a free! they will go with you since they have heard 
and easy life in contrast with the followers of that God is with you and that the Lord hath 
Christ. Of course, we know that they totally | spoken good concerning Israel (Numb. x. 29; 
misunderstand the true nature of the evan- Zech. vili. 23). 
gelical life, and are ignorant of “the good! ‘My first convictions on the subject of 
things which God hath prepared for them’ religion,” says the Rev. Richard Cecil, ** were 
that love Him ;” yet they may be confirmed! confirmed by observing that really religious 
in their mistaken notion by the absence of persons had some solid happiness among 
cheerfulness on the part of their Christian| them, which I felt the world could not give. 
friends. 1f you are seen to render a reluctant | I shall never forget standing by the bedside 
and cheerless obedience to your Saviour's! of my sick mother. ‘Are you not afraid to 
commands, will they believe you when you! die?’ I asked. ‘No.’ ‘No! why does 
say that His yoke is easy, and His burden is | the uncertainty of another state give you no 
light? If they see you unable to rise above| concern?” ‘* Because God has said, ‘ Fear 
the little vexations and disappointments of not: when thou passest through the waters, I 
earthly life, how can you expect them to/ will be with thee ; and through the rivers, they 
credit that you have been blessed with all shall not overflow thee.’” 


** Summers high in bliss 
Upon the mount of God.” 
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A rich man who was a complete strangerto| Mrs. Fletcher, of Madeley, a deeply tried 
true religion was one evening taking a soli-| and devout follower of Christ, writes thus in 
tary walk through his extensive grounds, He |her journal :—“ Certainly I have now scarce 
happened to stroll near a very poor cottage jany cross. Thou hast made my cup to run 
where resided, as he was aware, a labouring | over; yea, Thou hast made me to forget 
man with his wife and numerous children ;|all my sorrows. There is not a comfort 
and as he passed it his curiosity was|I can wish for which I have not; but, Lord, 
awakened by overhearing a voice which|I want more grace.” Here is the rejoicing 





seemed to be speaking in a loud and sus-|of a child of God. Her heavenly Father | 


tained tone. He wondered what it could|sent it as the store of strength for a coming 
mean, and drew nearer to hear more plainly.}sorrow. The next entry in her journal 
The poor man was speaking to God. Look-’ is this :—“ On the 14th of August the dread- 
ing through a chink in the door, he saw him, ful moment came. The sun of my earthly 


his wife, and children on their knees, with | joys for ever set, and the cloud arose which | 


their hands folded and their eyes shut ; they|cast the sable on all my future life. Ah! 
were evidently engaged in some act of wor-| half-past ten that Sabbath night I closed 
ship. Surprised, he listened attentively, and the eyes of my beloved.” It is interesting 
heard the father of the family offer up his to learn that “just before the attack which 
earnest thanksgivings on behalf of himself and; ended his earthly course, Mr. Fletcher Zand 
his family for the mercies of the day now) herself had been led toa very express de- 
closing. He acknowledged God as_ his voting of themselves to God, and the result 
gracious benefactor, and blessed Him for,;was that her startled spirit soon found its 
having so bountifully provided for their quiet rest again.” The joy of the Lord was 
daily wants. The gentleman was still more indeed her strength (Neh. viii. 10). 

astonished. ‘ What!” said he to himself, This joy is also a sustaining power in 
“does this poor man, with scarcely enough to Christian work. The joy which you expe- 
eat, feel thankful to God, and happy in the rience through believing in Jesus will lead 
sense of His goodness, while I, who have you to work for Christ, not only out of 
every luxury, have never bent my knee in gratefulness to Him, but also because you 
prayer, or in any way shown myself grateful | will desire that many others should share in 





to Him for His kindness to me?” This your blissful experience (John iv. 28). It | 


thought remained in his mind, and was, will be your desire to say to them, “O 
pondered over, and eventually, by God's. taste and see that the Lord is good : blessed is 
blessing, led to his true conversion. | the man that trusteth in Him” (Psa. xxxiv. 8). 

The excellent Countess of Huntingdon, so You will be less likely to grow weary in well- 
highly honoured of God in her efforts for, doing if you are happy in your work, A 
the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom, cheerful spirit is always an active spirit ; even 
was first drawn to the truth through a con-|as the Psalmist said, “I will run the way of 
versation which she had with the pious Lady , thy commandments, when thou shalt enlarge 


Mary Hastings. The countess was much, my heart” (Psa. cxix. 32). The bands play | 


struck by one remark, that since Lady Mary the most lively music when the regiments are || 
had known and believed in Jesus for life and rushing into the battle; and so joy shall be | 


salvation, she had been as happy as an to you asa spirit-stirring march to cheer you 
angel. Lady Huntingdon had never felt, on to the spiritual conflict. Here is a fine 
this, and being ill at the time, she thought | martial strain :—‘ The desert shall rejoice 
much about the contrast, and was almost in and blossom as the rose. It shall blossom 


despair till that remark came to her mind, | abundantly, and rejoice even with joy and | 
and she was drawn gradually to find the same | singing : the glory of Lebanon shall be given || 


peace and joy herself. | unto it, the excellency of Carmel and Sharon, 


Christian joy will be your best preparation they shall see the glory of the Lord and the | 


for suffering. “Through much tribulation, excellency of our God” (Isa. xxxv. 1, 2). Very 


you must enter the kingdom.” “I have had_ suitably follow these words,—* Strengthen ye | 
such a season of unusual joy lately,” was the | the weak hands, and confirm the feeble knees. | 
remark of an experienced Christian, “ that I Say to them that are of a fearful heart, Be || 


am expecting some unusual trial soon, for strong, fear not” ; for this joyful anticipation 
which God is now preparing me.” How is just the way to grow strong. 


desirable, my dear friend, is it to have this joy; Christian joy will also overcome your | 
come in its fullness, so as to strengthen you natural timidity and reserve. I do not mean | 


for the approaching trial ! ” ithat it will make you improperly bold and 
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forward, so that you will forget the humility 
and retiredness which are among the brightest 
ornaments of youthful character ; but it will 
give you a quiet Christian courage, so that 
you may be kept from being ashamed of 
Christ, and from that fear of man which 
bringeth a snare. I believe you have often 
lamented over the difficulty which you feel 
in the conquering this reserve. You have 
sometimes had an opportunity of speaking a 
word for Christ, and you have not spoken it 
because you were afraid. You were in the 
company of a careless friend, and you felt 
you ought to try to win him for Christ, but a 
painful shyness closed your lips, and you lost 
the opportunity. Now I do not wonder that 
you find this a difficulty. Older people also 
find it one. It is quite natural that you 
should be timid, but grace can overcome 
nature. From love to Christ springs joy in 
Christ, and that joy, as well as that love, 
casteth out fear. 

A remarkable illustration of this religious 
reserve is furnished in the biography of 
Wilberforce Richmond. It is recorded of 
him:—“ Wilberforce seemed shut up in im- 
penetrable reserve ; he shrank from personal 
conversation on religious subjects, though his 
thoughtful and often depressed countenance 
exhibited traces of inward conflict, and need 
of help and comfort. He afterwards deeply 
regretted this silence, and said, ‘It was a 
device of Satan to retard my progress in 
vital, experimental piety.” This was a 
great trouble to his father, and the subject 
of many an earnest praver. “For many 
months he was sorely tried on this point. 
He continued to weep and pray in secret 
for his child’s confidence.” Yet all this time 
Wilberforce was earnestly seeking after God, 
and his thoughts were upon religious topics 
only he suffered from ‘‘an insurmountable 
repugnance to make known his feelings, his 
wishes, his wants.” He seemed, in his own 
mind, “like one bound with a chain.” His 
friendscould see that he sat for hours, and some- 
times spent whole days reading the Bible, and 
apparently lost in secret musings ; and it was 
often more than they could bear to see him 
fading slowly before them, and still so 
evidently unhappy. His father tried in vain 
to break through this reserve. 

Ah, I am sure it is quite useless to try to 
break through it. I have sometimes tried, 
but quite in vain. It is only love to Christ, 
and joy in Him, which will dissolve the icy 
barrier. 

But Wilberforce’s father lived to say, “ The 
spell of silence is happily broken between us, 





and he has opened his whole heart to me.” 
Then he adds, “ When not oppressed by de- 
bility and pain, Willy’s countenance beams 
with smiles of sweet composure and love.” 
All reserve was now banished. He seemed 
to go beyond his strength in conversing, and 


| was anxious to tell how God had enlightened, 


converted, strengthened, and comforted him. 
He would sit for hours with his father, open- 
ing his whole heart to him, and expressing 
great joy at being able now to converse with 
freedom. His physician subsequently said, 
“T have scarcely ever witnessed so much 
cheerfulness and composure in any one in 
the prospect of death; certainly never in so 
young a person;” and yet this medical man 
had previously forbidden a word to be said 
to him as to the doubtfulness of his recovery, 
as he feared the depressing influence of the 
knowledge upon his mind. 

After that time there was no hesitation, no 
reserve, no fear in speaking for Christ and of | 
his own faith in Him. Not only to his own | 
family, but to all the village, he was ready to 
speak of the hope that was in him. There 
was one old woman for whom he had a 
special regard. She had been much with 
him in his childhood, and he used to tell her 
that if he lived to be a man, and had a house 
of his own, she should come and keep it. 
He now held out his hand to her affection- 
ately, and, alluding to his promise, said, “I 
shall have no house in this world, Nanny, for 
you tocome and keep; but I shall still have a 
house—a house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.” His countenance as he spoke 
assumed a singularly sweet and happy expres- 
sion,—such a beaming look of love and joy 
thal every one noticed it. ‘ The hectic flush 
bloomed on his cheek, his eyes sparkled with 
a peculiar lustre, and the marble forehead 
was smooth and placid. It was the parting 
loveliness of a body irradiated by a soul full 
of meekness, calmness, confidence, and joy.” 
The last words of Wilberforce were, “ The 
rest which Christ gives is sweet.” 

This reserve was broken through by a re- 
joicing assurance of his interest in Christ ; 
and when such an assurance gives you, my 
dear friend, the fulness of joy which it is 
calculated to afford, your tongue will become 
as the pen of a ready writer when you speak 
of the things touching the King. You cannot 
have the joy without the assurance. You 
must know that you are in Christ before 
you can rejoice -in Him; but when you are 
able to realize your interest in His finished 
work, then you will have peace, and peace 
will lead to joy. Several German princes 
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were once extolling the glory of their princi- 
palities. One boasted of his excellent vine- 
yards ; another rejoiced in famous hunting- 
grounds; another found it a happy thing 
to possess valuable mines: lastly spoke 
Abelard, Duke of Wurtemburg. He said, 
“I own that I am a poor prince, and can vie 
with none of these things; nevertheless I, 
too, possess a noble jewel in my dominions ; 


for were I to be without attendants, either | almost without knowing that you do; and if 
you are not quite sure that you believe in | 
When | 


in the open country or wild forests, I could 
ask the first of my subjects whom I met to 
stretch himself upon the ground, and confi- 
dently place my head upon his bosom, and 
fall asleep without the slightest apprehension 
of injury.” 
“Emblems, ’ 
something better; for I can rest my head 
and heart in the lap of God's providence, and 


’ 


upon the bosom of Jesus Christ my Lord, | 
| with a perfect assurance that neither man nor 


devil can touch me there.” 


But now I must ask you to remember, that | 


though happiness in religion is important to 


| your own usefulness and growth in grace, and 


|| as an evidence of the value of your piety, 





| tried to assure him that he was safe. 
| the tempest howled, the sky was darkened 





yet it is not essential to your salvation. 
True, if you are not happy it may lead 


people to suppose that you are not saved. 


They may think you cannot be a believer in 


Christ if you have not peace and joy through | 


believing. Still happiness does not save you. 
Faith in Christ does, and you may for a time 
exercise this faith without being happy. A 
life-boat had picked up a drowning sailor, 


|| and was bearing him safely and swiftly 
| towards the shore. 


He lay half stunned in 
the bottom of the boat. 


danger had made was strong upon him. He 
believed himself to be still struggling with 
the waves, still in danger of being engulfed 
in them. The sailors saw his terror, and 
But 


with black thunder-clouds, the surges rose 


| around the life-boat, and often impeded its 


| progress, while the shore was not visible in 
| the gloom; so the poor fellow was unable to 


| attain to composure of mind, and he con-' 


tinued to exclaim, “Oh, save me! save me!” 


He was saved, but not happy. Yet he was 


| not less saved because he did not feel happy. 


His safety depended not upon what he felt, 


| but upon the fact that he was in the life-| 
| boat. 


He was really there, but he was not 


| yet sensible of his security; so he was still 


| distressed. 


But when the life-boat had landed him on 


Upon this, Gotthold, in his! 
comments, “I, however, have | 


Presently he par-' 
|| tially revived. But the impression which his- 


‘to its exclusive indulgence. 


the shore then he /¢/ he was saved, and he 
rejoiced. 

Yet he was no more saved then than he had 
been, only he realized it more thoroughly, 
‘and the realization brought joy. 

If you are in Christ you are safe. When 
you realize that you will be happy. But the 
realization does not save you; faith in Christ 
‘does that. And you may believe in Christ 





Him, you will not attain to peace. 





you can say, “I know in whom I have be- | 


lieved,” then will the Spirit lead you into 
peace and joy ;— 
“Then you will smile at Satan’s rage, 
And face a frowning world.” 
The fuller the assurance of your faith, the 
| deeper the joy of your heart. 


You must also guard against an opposite | 


danger, that because you are happy, therefore | 


| : ° 
you are safe. I have shown you in a previous 


Our Saviour spoke of some persons who had 
a religious joy, and yet possessed no rooted 
life, and so endured but for awhile (Matt. xiii. 
21). You may easily place happiness in 
religion in the place of Christ, and rest upon 
it as the ground of spiritual hope. Frames 
and feelings are always likely to mislead us 
unless we are cautious in our judgment of 
kthem. The apostle Paul was a happy man 
when he was persecuting the church of Christ, 
for he fancied he was doing God service ; 
and he was happy also, apart from faith in 
Christ, in his reliance upon his own righteous- 
ness for salvation. He says he was “ alive 
without the law once;” that is, he felt an 
assurance of his own goodness, and possessed, 


“ Half-hour” that a happy frame of mind is not || 
always a safe indication of our spiritual state. | 


he believed, spiritual life as the result of | 


that goodness ; and it was only when he saw 


more fully into the deep spirituality of the | 
law, and felt himself condemned by it, that | 
he realized his need of deliverance, and found | 


his true life in Jesus. Do not then, my dear 
friend, trust too easily to the mere fact that 
you may be feeling very happy. Test the 
happiness by God’s word. Is it really hap- 
piness which comes from faith in Christ ? 
Pray that the Holy Spirit will keep you from 
self-deception, and if you are mistaken show 
you your mistake, and lead you into Christ’s 
peace and joy. 

The joy may be real joy, joy which the 
Holy Spirit gives, and yet become a source 
of danger through your yielding yourself up 
It then will 


become only a higher form of selfishness. If 
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you allow it to hinder duty, to enervate 


spiritual vigour, to cause shrinking from cross- 


| 


| bearing, to make you high-minded and vain- | 


arbour halfway up the hill Difficulty. 


|| glorious, then you are changing a blessing 


into a curse. Learn a lesson from Pil- 


grim’s dangerous slumber in the pleasant | 


He 
enjoyed his rest there, and spent the time in 


sacred meditation; and in reflecting upon| 


Christ's perfect righteousness imputed to him, 
and upon the earnest of the Spirit within his 
heart, he found a sweet and peaceful season 
of repose. But, says John Bunyan, “thus 
pleasing himself awhile, he at last fell into a 


slumber, and thence into a fast sleep, which | 


detained him in that place until it was almost 
night.” How the pilgrim thereby lost his 
sealed roll and brought himself into great 
difficulty and misery I will not now relate, as 
you can easily read it in the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” which I hope you possess. 

Beware, then, how you permit the enjoy- 
ment of religious things to lull you into a 
false security of spirit. To the last moment 
of your life you must watch and pray. 

‘The captain of a certain merchantman was 
returning home after a prosperous voyage. 
He brought back a varied and costly cargo ; 
and he walked up and down his deck strain- 
ing his eyes for a distant view of the white 
cliffs, and exulting in the thought that his 
venture had been unusually successful. As 
he drew nearer shore he had the vessel placed 
in the proper direction for entering the har- 


bour, ordered the helm to be lashed, and all | 


hands to be piped to their hammocks, decid- 
ing that no watch need be set. Then he 
turned into his own cabin and was soon 
comfortably asleep, dreaming of pleasant 


greetings in port when the morrow should | 


dawn. He felt sure, as the wind was exactly 
in the right quarter, that his vessel would 
be taken safely in. 


GLEANINGS IN A HARVEST FIELD. 
BY AN UNKNOWN HAND. 
Happy that friendship, blessed that family, , never heard Christ say, “ Come unto Me, and 
where there is no other emulation, no other |I will give you rest”? Oh! “why weepest 
rivalry, than who will be the first to meet | thou?” 


| Jesus! W 
If God were now to call your name, in| thou?” but God never says to His child, ‘Why 


what aécents would He speak it ? 
Is your sorrow after Jesus? then happy 


'in religion ? 


Having been away for two years, he had, 
strange to say, forgotten the sunken rock just 
outside the mouth of the harbour—a rock 
which it needed good seamanship to avoid. 

The morrow came, and with it the catas- 
trophe of which, my dear friend, you probably 
expect to hear. The ship struck on the 
sunken rock, “broke her back,” and went 
rapidly to pieces. The bales of rich goods 
floated out to sea; all the crew were drowned. 
The captain was saved. 

Saved, it is true, but barely saved. He was 
a strong swimmer, and he buffeted with the 
waves with frenzied vigour. Bruised, half 
dead with cold, worn out, he would never 
have reached land if a boat had not come 
out and picked him up. 

Now it is not like this that you desire to 
reach heaven. Nor is it my prayer for you 
that you should be “scarcely saved.” Iwant 
you to “give diligence to make your calling 
and election sure,” so that at last ‘‘an entrance 
shall be ministered unto you abundantly into 
the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ” (2 Pet. i. 10, rz). I 
want you to have a triumphal entry—for such 
the allusion probably is—as of a conqueror 
who has distinguished himself in some im- 
portant military enterprise. I should like 
you to live happily and die happily, saying 
with Edward Deering, “ As for my death, I 
bless God I feel and find so much inward 
joy and comfort to my soul, that if [ were put 
to my choice whether I would die or live, 
I would a thousand times rather choose 


| death than life, if it may stand with the holy 


will of God.” 
Well, now, my dear friend, are you happy 


If not, what hinders your happiness? And 
may not the hindrance be removed? It will 
take another “ Half-hour” to answer these 
questions. 


God oftens says to His child, “ Why weepest 


rejoicest thou ?” ex 
There is nothing but what is imperishable 


tears! “Though weeping may endure for a|and infinite that can lastingly satisfy the heart 


” 


night, joy cometh in the morning. 
Art thou harassed with thy sins? Hast thou 








of man. 


May God grant that by the influences of 
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His Holy Spirit you may be inclined to cry, 
“ Lord, return Thou to this heart, which has 
never known happiness since it parted with 
Thee, and will never know peace till it gains 
Thee again.” 

Happy is it for those who in the moment 
of heart-sent fear humbly turn to seek a 
Saviour’s love. 





God might have forced an entrance into 
your heart, but he generally does it by the| 
still small voice of His Holy Spirit, and by| 
the quiet influences of His divine grace. | 

The child of God may fall,—the child of| 
God may lie Zong in his fall,—but the child of| 
God sha// rise again. | 


way in which God would have us to be. We 
believe that, just in proportion as we have 
simple tastes and simple feelings in the 
worship of God, so may we expect His pre- 
sence and His blessing. 

Oh! if there is anything beautiful on earth, 
it is the deauty of simplicity; and if there is 


any thing beautiful for its simplicity, it is those 


little words, “ Believe, and thou shalt * be 
saved.” 
I do not know which is the greatest word, 
the glittering world or the glittering religion ! 
The gospel is the simplest of all simple 
truths. It is the getting into a state of salva- 


tion, (justification), and the working out of || 
Oh that this thought were deep in our/that salvation, (sanctification). I do not say | 


hearts that, between sin and the pardon of| that it is not difficult to get into a state of salva- 


sin, there must be sacrifice! - | 
Flee to the altar of mercy, and take hold of | 


tion for then should I contradict the words of || 
our Lord when he says, “Strive to enter | 


the horn of your strength, Christ Jesus ; and, in ;” but it is comparatively easy, while it 


will not your humbled, pardoned soul hear) requires much prayer and watchfulness to | 


His voice saying gently to you, “Go to| maintain it consistently. I believe that the 


thine house ”? (1 Kings i. 53). 


difficulties which our Lord puts in our path 


Ah, what a cheerful, happy being a Chris-| to heaven are seen in the after stages of the 


tian ought to be! 


| Christian life, rather than in the first entering || 


The duties of the closet go hand in hand in at the strait gate. 


with the spiritual mercies of life. 
If you wish to walk with God through the 





down in the Scriptures. 


Take care that you do not let prejudice take 


root in your heart now; for prejudice once 
day, you must be accustomed to walk up and/| rooted is very difficult to eradicate. 


Let us 


| pray to God that He would so plant His | 


Have not all of you sometimes felt sin as light, and truth in our minds, that we may not 
a blemish, casting its shadow over all that is! love and cherish prejudices. 


fairest and sweetest? What and if the world) 


Naaman could not consent to be saved by 


should give you all that the world cam give, | that in which self could take no part. And 
|| and if all the while it should be written in| thus it is that the pride of man rises up against 


| God’s book—#ut Naaman was a Zefer. 


| the free love of God. The Christian’s inquiry 


Did not God do that which is mighty, we! is, not where self acts, but where self lies still. 


might doubt His omnipotence ; did He not | 


It is those who are lowly who find the 


work by the feeblest instruments we might| Saviour, and we cannot stoop too low if we 


doubt His sovereignty. 


| would find Him; self in the dust—self in the 


God made the gospel mean, in order that} dust, must be the principle of all those who 
out of its meanness, He might bring His come to Him. 


| magnificence. We shrink not from the cross’s | 


When God humbles us the most, by the 


| Meanness because in that meanness we see same token there is a blessing awaiting us : 


|| the analogy of God's general dealings. 


| He makes us stoop low, that we may rise 


The Lord will have nothing to do with) higher. 


those who come not by His paths. It is the 


The simplicity of the gospel is always 


secret the Christian knows, that by direct humbling to the creature, and therefore the 


ways he must come to God. Are you making | humble returning to God is the first mark of 


direct approaches to the fountain of light and | conversion. 


love? | 


It is in vain that the gospel is set before 


Naaman would take the high and lofty you unless there be an effort in your heart, 
paths, but never did Naaman find his remedy|and you rise up and say, “I will go to 
and cure while he walked on the mountain Christ.” There must be perseverance in 


of his pride. 


seeking Jesus; there must be the simple 


If we associate our religion with fine titles staying the mind upon God, the resting on 


. 


and high-sounding names, we are not in the His word and promises. 
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TOKSON AND 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ 


THE house of J. P. Tokson and Son, 
manufacturers of felt hats at Bordeaux, was 
a few years ago one of the most important 
establishments of the kind. It employed 
over two hundred workmen, its trade-mark 


HATTERS. 
(TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH.) 


‘THE POOR IN PARIS.” 


SON, 


With these qualities—or these defects, 
'whichever one may choose to call them— 
| Henri Tokson was not a very patient or easy 
/kind of patron. His workmen considered 
|him a hard man, exacting, imperious in his 


was in great demand, and the excellence of| desires, and if they bowed the head in 


its productions had gained for it several 
prizes in public Expositions. 

All these advantages, however, did not 
satisfy the chief of the house, M. Henri 


Tokson ; he dreamt of a brighter horizon, | 


and a more brilliant future for Bordeaux and 
the hat trade. Before taking the direction 
of affairs into his hands, he had travelled in 
England, and passed some time in America 
and the colonies. These tours had been 
useful in enlarging his ideas, and he had 
comprehended (possibly with some little 
exaggeration) the place which commerce 
and industry are called on to take in the 
world, and in the relations between one 
people and another. 

The efforts which he saw, especially in 
America, to substitute machinery for manual 
labour, had made him feel the necessity for 
France to enter more resolutely on the same 
path, if she was not to be gradually shut out 
from the markets on account of a too great 
difference in her prices. 

Henri Tokson was a man wholly free 
from those prejudices which in France still 
keep up distinctions between the different 
kinds of industry. He spoke of the rabbit- 


skin trade without any false shame, and with | 


the same respect with which a country squire 
might speak of his coat-of-arms. His ideas 
about labour also differed considerably from 
those generally accepted. 

Instead of looking on the efforts of man to 
produce, as a means only of gaining a for- 
tune, he saw in this ardent activity which 


| silence when he was present, one need but 
ito have looked into their hearts to see 
ithe strong protestations and suppressed 
passion surging there. 
Amongst the workmen, there was one, 
however, who formed an exception to the 
rule, and whose devotion to his fatron was 
most thorough and complete ; this was the 
foreman, André. Born, one might almost 
say, in the factory (M. Tokson, senior, had 
taken him in at the age of six), André had 
‘gradually become initiated into all the 
secrets of the workmanship, and had risen 
| step by step until he had attained the place 
of foreman, a position which he had now 
ikept for twenty-four years. Never was 
‘favour better merited or met with truer 
gratitude. André was not a workman but 
irather a living part of the factory, and the 
thought of leaving the firm of Tokson and 
Son, even to better himself by the change, 
| would no more have entered his mind than 
| tle thought of cutting off a leg or an arm for 
his private pleasure. He considered himself 
a part of the family, associating himself in all 
its good fortune, and feeling a lively sympathy 
in whatever might possibly work to its hurt. 
| André’s devotedness to the house was 
recompensed by the almost filial attachment 
of Henri Tokson. This man, so full of 
| energy, so imperious in the eyes of his work- 
men, would not have dared to take a mea- 
‘sure of importance without consulting his 
\foreman. Nor was this astonishing; when 
| Henri, as a little boy, used to play about in 


overcomes obstacles, and daily enlarges|the work-rooms, it was André who always 
the domains of humanity, the very object of| kept an eye on him, André who answered all 
life, the source of the highest enjoyments to|his inquisitive remarks and questions. At 
which man can aspire. What the Anglo-|that early age when social distinctions are 
Saxons call self-government, applied not|unknown, André was his friend, his play- 
only to public affairs but to individuals, | fellow, a companion stronger and wiser than 
their independence and responsibility; all| himself. The feeling had never passed 
this had freely entered his mind as a soil| away, and in the respectful and submissive 
naturally disposed to receive such germs| foreman, Henri Tokson always saw a judge 
and nourish them. | whose approbation was necessary to him. 
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One day in the early part of the month of; to improve their condition, the workmen use 


July, 1870, Henri Tokson was looking over 
his letters, many of which just then were 
filled with politics as well as business 
matters. At the end he took up one bearing 
the Paris stamp, and as his eye ran down 
the contents, he exclaimed joyfully— 

“ At length, then, I shall realize my pro- 
ject! I shall draw off the supply of the 
colonies from Belgium. Two million hats 
in three years ; what an opening! What a 


it as a weapon against the very branch of 
industry by which they gain their bread.” 
“Well now, listen,” said Henri Tokson, 
taking advantage of the opportunity he had 
gained for himself, and yet coming with some 
|hesitation to the point. “I have got a plan, 
|about which I have said nothing as yet, but 
it will change all this. Our machinery is far 
from being as perfect as it ought to be, and 
this increases the net cost, and leaves us at 











prospect for Bordeaux! After a three years’}the mercy of our workmen. I have planned 
trial a well-made article will have gained its}and had made a whole set of machinery 
place and will hold its own, just by force of} which will diminish the hard part of the 
habit and regularly established relations. | work by two-thirds, and at the same time will 
The reverse of the medal is the reduction in|double the produce.- Ah, ha! I see you 
the price, which is about 25 per cent. We_/|little expected this revelation! I have been 
can manage that, but only by changing the/ working at it for a long time without saying 
mode of fabrication. As yet I have said/ anything to you, keeping my surprise in store 
nothing of all this to André, but I cannot go on| for you.” 

any further without consulting his opinion.” | André's surprise was indeed great, but it 

This latter reflection had the effect of|evinced itself by no equivocal sign of dis- 
making him a little serious. | approbation. 

In the evening, when the workmen had | “My master—just at this moment, in the 
gone home, Henri Tokson went down to his| midst of these times of trouble, to give our 
foreman’s room to have a talk with him, and|men this occasion for discontent! It is a 
not wishing to broach the subject too sud-| very great imprudence, not to say danger. 
denly, he began—- | You know what trouble we had trying to 

“Well, André, how many hands were) introduce that other machine.” 
missing to-day at the roll-call ? ” | ‘That machine is insufficient, and of use 

“Very few; the threatened’ strike has/|only ina small factory ; but for work done on 
come to nothing. I think they must have!a large scale, we must employ other means. 
had counter-orders from Paris. But there|Such I have discovered. You see we must 
may be a change at any moment.” 

“Then, André, you must really grant me/that? Intelligence and force of will can 
that this situation is intolerable. Never to|conquer everything, when the aim is good 
know how one stands, to be constantly under|and useful. We must do somewhat as the 
the threat of a strike, and without any means | Americans—go ahead ! go ahead ! en avant / 
of avoiding it ;—for it nearly always proceeds |en avant! This is the law of humanity ; it 
from some caprice, and with no other object | is also the law of industry. We will point 
on the part of the men than to assume! out to the men how improved their condition 
authority and convince themselves that they will be, and strengthened by this new method. 
have force and numbers on their side—no, it | They will not understand it all at once, but I 
is not bearable. ‘Trade is impossible under;count on your enlightening them. The 
these conditions; one is obliged to live just moment is not favourable, 1 allow; but in 
according to the age, and keep up very high; business one cannot choose one’s oppor- 
prices, whilst other countries, profiting by our | tunities ; they often force themselves upon us, 
mistakes, improve their implements, reduce|and we should take advantage of them. I 
the expense of manufacture, and present / perfectly see the dangers which threaten our 
themselves to much greater advantage in the | country, but above these dangers is the neces- 
different markets.” sity of living and working. It is in such 

“True, quite true, my master, but I have|critical moments that it is mecessary to 
turned it over in my mind in vain. I see no redouble one’s efforts, in order to fill up the 
remedy. People say that strikes are occa-| gaps and repair the ruins that man’s folly is 
sioned by low wages; exactly the reverse is; making around us. To wait for the country 
the case here ; prices are very high, because; to be calmed down before renewing our 
the men earn as much, sometimes, as twelve | stock of tools, would be like the boy in the 
francs a day—the average exceeds six francs | fable waiting for the water to stop running 
—but, instead of profiting by these high wages | before crossing the stream.” 
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‘“* Well, my master, I see your mind is set 
upon it ; I will do my best to second your 
endeavours—but—— ” 

“Yes, yes, it must be done,” Henri re- 
sumed, interrupting his foreman in order not 
to hear the difficulties he was about to raise. 
“This transformation is necessary, if I am to 
fulfil my engagements.” 

At these last words, poor Andre’s already 
troubled countenance betrayed sucha look of 
anguish, that Henri felt some compunction 
for inflicting this torment upon him. But he 
had gone too far now to draw back, and he 
continued talking to André, addressing him 
in that confidential tone, almost of endear- 
ment, which he had known so well in old 
days how to use when he wanted to coax 
André on to some slight infraction of the 
paternal rules,— 

“You must remember, André, that this 
change in our means of workmanship is con- 
nected with other measures. When travelling 
in the colonies, where head-gear forms such 
& prominent part in the luxury of clothing, 
it struck me what an opening there might be 
there for our trade. England supplies the 
common type; but beyond this, for every- 
thing where taste is required, France and 
Belgium, between them, furnish the supply. 
I happened to hear that the first manufacturer 
in Brussels was in correspondence with two 
great furnishing houses in Paris. I seized 
the opportunity, and put forth the old repu- 


tation of Bordeaux for the manufacture of 


felt, and I carried off the job. Two million 
hats, and for three years! Of course I had 
to bring down my prices and give security.” 

“And you have signed the contract ?” 

“JT have signed it.” 

The foreman bent his head, 
nothing. 

“Come come, my good André, no faint- 
heartedness. We must go forward, and 
begin by having faith in our work. The 
machines I speak of are nearly completed. 
You shall see what a marvel they are. 


and said 


hundred pairs of hands now ; I shall require 
double that number. In place of a laborious, 
irksome kind of work, hurtful to the health, 
they will have nothing to do but assist and 
guide the machine, and just give the finishing 
touch to the articles it produces. 

** My dear master, it would be all very well 
if the men were guided by reason, and a sense | 
of what is really for their own good. But this | 
were expecting from them a proof of wisdom | 
which is rarely to be found in the world ; do | 


not the events which are passing around us| 


What | 
can the men complain about? I employ two, 


now testify to this? Passion and prejudice 
are mixed up with nearly all we do. The 
workman, having acquired a certain skill in a 
difficult and even dangerous kind of labour, 
will stick to it, just out of individual pride ; 
and he will regard with a jealous eye the 
machine which will take away from him this 
kind of superiority which he had gained, even 
though it should better his condition.” 

“ And yet the world must go on! No, no! 
error must not be an obstacle to progress. 
Take courage! God will assuredly be with 
those who endeavour to increase the welfare 
of humanity, for that is a practical and efficient 
way of observing His law. Do you prepare 
the men for this innovation, and especially 
lead them.to see that in reality it is for them 
that I am acting, in order to insure to our 
town that branch of, industry by which they 
gain their livelihood? ” 

André bowed in sign of acquiescence, but 
at the same time involuntarily made a move- 
ment with his head expressive of the little 
confidence he entertained in the success of 
the plan. The next day began the work of 
bringing the machines into the large shed 
appointed for them. 

Some notion should be had of the mode 
of fabrication of felt hats in order thoroughly 
to understand the interests and passions that 
were at work in this affair. 

The common rabpit-skin, which is more 
highly prized than that of hare or otter, forms 
the raw material used in this manufacture. 
The fur, which is bought just as it comes off 
the animal, is in the first place subjected to 
an operation which consists in cleansing and 
mashing it up. The workman places the 
fur on a screen, and by means of a bow 
tightly strung he gives a quick vibratory 
movement to the string, which separates the 
mass, making it fly up into the air and fall 
down again in the form of a flocculent matter, 
all of one colour. This operation takes place 
in a long, well-closed corridor, for the least 
breath of air would scatter the light down. 

It is in this vitiated atmosphere, loaded 
with miasma and thick with dust, that the 
/men work, half naked, and the perspiration 
| pouring down their bodies. 

This mixing process ended,. begins what in 
factory language is called the felting. The 
| light down is spread in layers ona smooth 
board, and covered with a damp cloth, 
‘subjected to a pressure and a peculiar ewiat 
ing movement effected by the hand of the 
workman. Under this double action the 
minute hairs curl up, catch on to one another, 
| unite, get pressed together, and finally form a 
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| - 
texture not as yet very solid, but still possess- | Antoine, known by the nickname of Sazs 
ing a certain cohesion. This is the first stage |Aarei/s. This name which he had given to 
|| of the felt. The pieces destined to form the | himself was perhaps not very thoroughly 
| 
| 





hats are now arranged, and a long cone-shape | merited. Antoine had acquired an unques- 
is produced, in form not unlike a loaf of | tionable superiority in the trade, which he 
sugar. | owed to his skill, his herculean strength, and 

But this is only the rough outline, as it were, | to a constitution that was proof against all the 
|| of the material. To render it solid it must! elements of destruction. But along with 
| be subjected to the process of fulling. By} these he had a narrow mind, a will which 
| the energetic action of the workman, who was incapable of keeping his passions in 
| rolls and pressesit, at the same time repeatedly | check ; and as he regarded labour solely as a 
q || soaking it with a particular kind of prepared means of procuring a greater quantity of 








By || water, the texture becomes close and strong, 
; ‘| and thus gradually forms a felt, proof against 
all attacks of weather. The form is still want- 
ing. ‘This is given by the moulder, who sub- 
jects it toa second process of fulling round a 
mould. Thus prepared, the hat is given over 
to the fashioner, who shapes it according to 
the latest fashion. 

It was all these successive operations that 
Henri Tokson had contrived to have done by 
means of machinery. The raw material was 
given over to the first machine, which per- 
formed the mixing process. A cone of wire 
gauze, having a strong power of suction, at- 
tracted while turning round on its axis the mi- 
nute filaments of the hair, which thus formed 
a light layer all round it. This layer was 
then covered with damp linen cloths, and 
4 subjected to the pressure of a double move- 
1 ment, going in opposite directions to imitate 

the action of the workman’s hand. <A system 
of rollers performed the fuller’s work, and 
finally a last machine, exercising a very power- 
f | ful pressure by means of compressed air, gave 
a certain shape to the hat. 

When André, who had watched the setting 
aut up of the machinery, saw the ingenious work- 
ings of the whole, he came over to Henri 
Tokson and said,— 
ial , What trouble, what painful labour have 
“i you not spared! You are right, and God will 
bless your work.” 
it “You see, André, you are imbibing some 
if faith after all. It will be just the same with 
the others,” replied Henri, pointing toward 
the workmen who were at work in the adjoin- 
* ing room ; they will come over to our side 
P| presently. Energy of will applied to a good | 

. cause is a force that nothing can resist.” 

Now in order to appreciate how much 


4 
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; i foundation there was for this confidence, let | 
i '| us take a peep into the workroom. Ever since | 

i | the report had got about of a machine that | 
could accomplish the three operations of| 
ie which we have spoken, a sullen spirit of dis- | 
° content reigned amongst the workmen. Their | 
i; || discontent was fed and excited by the fuller, 
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material enjoyment, so he cherished an inor- 

dinate envy toward those who were not sub- 
|ject to the necessity of labour. He never 
‘worked more than three days in the week, 
but on those three days he was_ truly 
Sans pareil. Taking his stand before the 
board, he made the cord of his bow vibrate 
‘with such force and skill that the mixed mass 
of hare or rabbit fur flew into the air like a 
cloud. In the two following processes also he 
had not his equal. Placing his great hand 
on the mass that was to be turned into felt, 
he forced it into a close texture in half the 
time that the best of the other workmen re- 
quired. He thus earned twelve and fifteen 
francs a day. Add to this the advantage 
which he possessed as a delegate of the 
Central Committee in Paris, which gave him 
great authority, not only in the workshop, but 
also in the corporation of working hatters, 
and we may easily imagine what sort of re- 
ception Antoine gave to this new machine, 
which would subject him to regular work, and 
would also deprive him of the superiority 
which his physical strength gave him, At 
first he regarded it as a certain failure, and 
contented himself with uttering coarse jokes 
about it with his companions. But when 
he saw it put up and really at work, he wrote 
to the Paris Committee, which replied exhort- 
ing him to resistance, and sending him funds 
to support a strike if necessary. He had just 
received these funds when Henri Tokson 
uttered the above exclamation of confidence. 
Antoine passed up and down the workshop, 
dropping a few words here and there to the 
workmen as he went along. 

“This evening”—these were his words—“at 
the ‘ Petit Versailles ;’ I am going to treat you 
there.” 

When the workmen, according to this invi- 
tation, were assembled in the evening in the 
large hall of the “ Petit Versailles,” Antoine 
ordered wine and liquor to be brought up, and 
then made a sign to the waiter to close the 
door. Then turning to his companions, he 
said,— 
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“Well, now, comrades, are you disposed ; me at the door of the workshop. I will head 
to let the bread be taken out of your mouths, you, and be your spokesman.” 
or do you intend to stand up for your rights,| On this the meeting separated with the cry 
as true workmen ought to do?” of “ Vive Antoine!” “ Vive le Comité.” 

A moulder, who had been a long time in| When the excitement produced by the 
the house, hazarded a remark,— wine had passed off, several of the workmen 

“But as the fatron says there will be thought the matter over seriously on their 
more work to do, and he will employ more way to the factory next day, and their reso- 
hands——” lution was no longer so decided. A few good 

* Believe me,” replied Antoine, “when the words at this juncture might have brought 
patron has no farther need of us, he will back a considerable number. But every- 
cast us aside like a useless old felt;’ and thing seemed to conspire against them to 
suiting the action to the word, he flung his lead them astray. The news from Paris was 
hat to the further end of the hall; “ or else,” very serious. War was imminent; at Belle- 
he continued, “ he will be for giving us the ville and in the Faubourg St. Antoine the 
law with his machinery, and he will be put- | public meetings had risen to the highest 
To-day we are workmen, pitch of violence, and the speakers were ex- 
The 








ting us on rations. 
in possession of the secrets of our craft. ‘The citing the workmen to a social war. 
place that we have acquired by our expe- public mind was in state of fever. 
rience and our labour can scarcely be dis-| Antoine acted as newsmonger. He read 
puted. But with this machine what is to aloud the most telling parts of the news 
become of us? A winch that any Auvergnat papers which the Committee sent him, and 








could turn as well as we, until the dogs are endeavoured to give the men a picture of | 


trained that will be doing the work presently ! what was going on in Paris, thus to excite 
By St. Antoine, my patron saint, let those a sentiment of revolt even in the calmest 
that are willing to accept this fate do so, but minds. When he had gathered his com- 
let them leave this meeting, for they are not rades round him, he entered the workroom 
worthy of the name of workmen that they at their head, his great person towering above 
bear!” them all. 

The moulder, finding himself alone in his; As soon as he saw the attitude things had 
opinion, was silent. Antoine’s words, aided taken, André perceived that all was lost. 
by the excitement produced by the libations, Henri Tokson advanced towards the group, 
had their effect, and drew on even the luke- and said to them with considerable gentle- 
warm of the party, so that one unanimous ness,— 

‘“‘ Ay” sounded through the hall. “ My friends, I have changed the arrange- 

“ Nomachinery! Antoine is right; it would ments of the workrooms, and improved the 
be ourruin. No machinery!” instruments of work. This change was neces- 

‘Such is your opinion,” said Antoine, “ but | sary in order to keep pace with foreign 
it is not enough to cry out here ; to morrow competition. Thus far you have assisted me. 
you must resolutely support your opinion, Under an appearance of austerity I have 
and refuse to work. Don’t be afraid,” he been benevolent towards some of you, and I 
added, patting his fob, and making the five- | have endeavoured to be just towards you all. 
franc pieces therein contained jingle. “It I want you now, as formerly, nay, even more 
is not our cause only, but that of all hatter’ so, to assist me in the work. The only thing 
workmen that we are defending; so don’t | is that the nature of the labour will be altered. 
hesitate, a single one of you, lest he be consi-| For the most part, the work that you will 
dered a false brother! Nor is this all. The) have to do will be less irksome, less hurtful 
patron has a considerable order on hand.|to your health, because the machine will do 
He has engaged himself largely. My friends,| the roughest and most laborious part. The 
this is the moment to make our worth felt. | quantity of work will not be diminished, I 
We have acted the part of stepping-stones| shall require as many hands, and even more 
long enough. It is only fair that the profit|than before. The skill which some of you 
gained by our labour should in part return to| have acquired will find its place, for you 
us in the shape of increase of wages. Such|must understand the machine cannot do 
is the opinion of the Committee. Is it|everything; it must be assisted, the hand of 
yours ?” [ man must finish the productions which it 

“Yes, yes! No machinery, but increase of | merely makes in the rough, in its own blind 
salary!” pate I understand your objections, and 

“Very good. To-morrow you will await | pardon them, but you will see how unfounded 
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they are. Come now, my friends, trust to 
my good intentions and set to work. André 
will explain to you the functions which each 
one of you will have to fulfil.” 

The group remained silent and immove- 
able. At length Antoine took upon himself 
to reply. 

“We are working hatters, and we are not 
going to become turnspits. 
find their interest in increasing the produce | 
so as to gain more money. That is their 
affair. But we will not lend a hand, neither 
in aiding these speculations nor forwarding 


them had shaken the courage. of some of | 
their number. Antoine had indeed roused | 
the zeal of others by conjuring up before | 
their excited minds a social revolution to be 
effected at no very distant future, and which 
would change the condition of working men ; 
but these promises were only half successful 
in conquering the feeling of uneasiness and 


Let the Patrons | irresolution, manifested at first timidly by a 


few, then becoming more apparent and being 
more distinctly acknowledged. 

At this moment an incident arose which 
changed the course of events. 





these inventions which are our ruin. The} 
machines usurp our places, they rob us of | 
our bread, and, in sooth, we are to become | 
their servants into the bargain! This is 
asking rather too much. Under these con- | 
ditions we refuse our aid.” 

“ This is your view of the matter, Antoine, | 
but your comrades may think differently.” —_| 
* T speak in the name of all the workmen,” 
replied Antoine, looking round upon the whole 
group. | 

“ Yes, yes ; we refuse to work!” 
cried out together. | 

“You are a set of blind lunatics!” cried | 
Henri Tokson, with a gesture of impatience | 
that he could not restrain. “ But this is not 
the moment to reason with you. I give you 
twenty-four hours to reflect; if you do not) 
come to-morrow, your places will be taken | 
by others, and the factory will be opened for | 
you no more.’ 

“TI hope,” said Henri Tokson, when he 
found himself alone with André, that my threat 
will have its effect, all the more so as Antoine 
is conducting the plot. Could not one work 
on him in any way, and bring him over to, 
reason?” 

“ Hardly,” replied André ; “‘ Antoine is pos- 
sessed with the spirit of indiscipline and | 
rebellion. An occasion has presented itself, 
for him to show himself and play his part, | 

and you may be sure he will not let it slip. 
Besides, the passing events of the day are) 
pushing him on in the same direction, not to, 
mention that machine work, by its regularity, 
its precision, and the submission it exacts, iS 
most distasteful to this obstinate and self- 
willed nature, that looks on work in itself as | 
a sort of revolt.” 

“ We shall see to-morrow, my goed André ; 
they will have time between this and then to. 
reflect, and then their own common sense | 
will bring them back.” 

The workmen did reflect, all in a group in | 
the outer court of the building. The pros- 
pect of seeing the factory closed against 

| 


they all 


1»? 


Amongst the workmen belonging to the 
factory was a poor boy of the name of Rapt, 
|that M. Tokson had taken out of charity. 
He was lame, humpbacked, and besides these 
| natural deformities he had a most malicious 
}temper and incredibly vicious character, 
Never was a sarcasm uttered at his expense 
that he left unavenged ; the tricks that were 
| played on him he returned with interest. 

To compensate for these evil qualities, 
| Nature had endowed him with an address 
and ingenuity which made up for his bodily 


| weakness, and enabled him to discover all 


kinds of methods of simplifying the work he 
had to do. When the machinery was being 
put up, Rapt had found all manner of ex- 
cuses for being present ; he had examined 
| everything thoroughly, and knew exactly how 
, it acted, and what was the function of each 
| separate piece and wheel. 

Whilst the workmen were deliberating in 
the court, Rapt had slipped in amongst them, 
and now, hopping and skipping along their 
ranks, he approached Antoine with that pecu- 
liar air which he always wore when he enter- 
tained some malicious design. 

“TI know a better way, Pere Antoine—I 
_know how to make the machine stop work- 
ing. ” 

“What ! you can stop the machine, and 
without its being discovered! This is famous ! 
_Fersooth, no one but this demon would ever 
have thought of this!” Antoine lifted up the 
‘deformed dwarf in triumph, and putting him 
down in the middle of their circle he said,— 

“At all events, I take it you are not 
making fun of us, for we know your malicious- 
ness. Look here, Rapt, we are in earnest, 


and a bad joke on your part will bring down 


/on you such a quarter of an hour as you 
never yet have experienced.” 

“When I tell youl have a plan, is not 
that sufficient? I saw very well how those 
wheels were placed. I know perfectly what | 
is to be done, only you must promise not to | 
betray me.” 
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“ That.we promise, Rapt ; and if the worst | 
comes to the worst, then come to me, and I | 
will give you money to make off.” 

Then turning to the workmen, Antoine 
continued, “‘ You understand, my friends, to. 
morrow we will be at our post, ready to attend 
on the machine.” 

The next day, on the stroke of the clock | 
the men entered the workroom, silent, but 
apparently resigned, and took the places 
pointed out to them by André. The bun- 
gling which arose from the change of occupa- 
tion was for the greater part real, but along 
with that there was evident bad will, causing 
blunders and mistakes innumerable, and driv- 
ing poor André almost to despair. Never- 
theless, at the end of the day the yield was 
greater than it ever had been by hand labour ; 
the machine, by doing its work without stop 
or repose, had made up for all the rest. 
André was astounded at this power of pro- 
duction, and in the evening, whilst giving in 
his account of the day’s work to Henri 
Tokson, he could find no better way of ex- 
pressing his aston’shment than by saying,— 

‘“* Master, it seemed to me at times as if 
your own spirit were animating the machine.” 

Whilst this little interview was taking 
place, Rapt had slipped stealthily into the 
workroom, and squatted down in a dark 
corner to avoid observation. 

The next day the men were at the factory 
before the appointed hour. They no longer 
wore the resigned look of the night before ; 
there was even a certain satisfaction visible 
on their countenances ; the steam was roar- 
ing, impatient to begin. At a given sign the 
horizontal shaft turned on its axis, and with 
its own motion set going a whole system of 
straps, pulleys, wheels, and other gear. It 
was real work now, the very vitality and 
producing life of the factory that was be- 
ginning. 

For about half an hour all went on to per- 
fection. The men were attentive to their 
work, and seemed to pride themselves in 
supporting the efforts of the powerful ma- 
chine, which transformed the raw material, 
and brought it into shape with a fearful 
rapidity. All of a sudden a violent shock 
made the whole building tremble, a grating 
sound of broken wheels resounded, the straps 
ceased moving for a moment, and then ran 
on again in their mad course, and the machine 
flew in pieces. 

“My poor master! my poor master!” | 
cried André, raising his hands on high in his 
despair, and hastening off to make it known 
to him. 

Vil. 








ithe 


At the news of the accident Henri Tokson 
bounded from his easy chair and ran into 
workroom. Never did lioness bereft 
of her young appear more terrible to the im- 
prudent sportsman than did Henri Tokson 
now to his affrighted workmen. It was his 
dream that was destroyed ; his engagements, 
his honour were compromised. He uttered 
not a word, but the fire that darted from 
his eye appalled the boldest, and the men 
dropped off and disappeared one after the 
other. Henri Tokson remained alone with 
André in face of the shattered machine. 

‘Call the engineer,” he said, in a hollow 
voice ; “ we must find out the cause of this 
accident.” 

The engineer examined the work, looked 
over all the fragments, but found no certain 
trace of malicious design. The obstacle 
had been so placed by Rapt as to act only 
when the machine, being in full motion, 
must grind the thing to powder. 

Henri Tokson, crushed for a time, took 
courage again according as the doubt of 
the malice prepense of his workmen gained 
ground in his mind. He even sent again for 
the engineer, and had given orders for the 
reconstruction of the machine, but André, 
with a firmness foreign to his character and 
which only the gravity of the circumstances 
could explain, said quietly,— 

“Master, don’t do it: your second ma- 
chine would suffer the fate of the first. It is 
a preconcerted affair, the prelude to other 
exigencies and catastrophes. I have found 
out all about it through the old moulder. It 
is Rapt who has done the deed. I suspected 
something wrong when I found he had dis- 
appeared the day after the accident.” 

“JT wish I could still doubt,” returned 
Henri Tokson. But you are right, Antoine ; 
to recommence the struggle in the face of 
present circumstances would be madness. 
One means alone remains: persuasion and 
pardon. Tell them that to-morrow at twelve 
o’clock I will receive their delegates. Per- 
haps reason, calmly put before them, will 
have some effect. 

The next day the delegates, among whom, 
of course, Antoine was a prominent figure, 
were introduced into Henri Tokson’s room. 
They had been hearing the most exciting 
news from Paris, from Lyons, and from 
Marseilles, where the agitation amongst the 
working classes was daily increasing in 
intensity. Thus they entered, their heads 
high, and with the air of men determined not 
to yield an inch, but rather to make fresh 
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With great composure Henri Tokson ad- 
dressed them,— 

“Gentlemen delegates,—I have desired an 
interview with you in order to bring about a 
reconciliation which is the interest of all 
parties. You refused to listen to my first 
appeal; you avengel one day’s apparent 
submission by the destruction of a machine, 
the fruit of ten years’ toil, observation, and 
calculation, and which would have given a 
new impulse to our trade.” 

Here a delegate interposed in a harsh 
voice,— 

“If the machine is broken, it is not we 
who are responsible for it, and those who 
accuse us may have reason to repent of their 
words.” 

“Those who accuse you are in possession 
of the proof of your complicity in this crimi- 
nal act, but they do not intend making use 
of it; they would rather forgive and repair 
the evil done. Look here, now; let this 
momentary error be effaced, the remembrance 
of which would be ashame and a disgrace to 
our trade and our country, and let us work 
together to repair the past. Will+ you do 
this?” 

“We,” replied Antoine, who had regained 
his assurance since this exhibition of cle- 
mency—“we intend making our own con- 
ditions.” And saying this he unfolded a 
paper and read :— 

“The work shall be done as heretofore, 
and each man of us shall retain his function. 
The machine shall not be set up again, and 
no invention shall be introduced tending to 
encroach on the work assigned to us. 
as it is unjust that the masters should have 
all the profit, and continue to impose upon 


the workmen, there shall be allotted to us as | 


the share of profit which should fall to us, an 
increase of 15 per cent. of the actual tariff.” 
“These are not debatable conditions,” said | 
Henri Tokson ; “ what you propose would be 
suicidal to factories and manufacturers. And 
what would be your own fate in this end 
towards which you are marching? Reflect; 
the machines which you are proscribing are 
being multiplied and improved in Belgium 
and in England, and, in spite of the 
high reputation of our productions, a too 
decided difference in price would shut 
us out from every market. Do you not 
perceive that progress rules us and forces 
us onward? It is not from caprice that 
the manufacturer changes his whole set of 
implements, but from necessity. To produce, 
the greatest quantity at the lowest price is the 


Populations increase ; the taste for luxury 
becomes more general. How can this double 
call be responded to if production remains 
stationary ? And how is it possible to increase 
the production without over-fatiguing the 
workmen unless we have recourse to 
mechanical means which relieve us of the 
heaviest part of the burden? Do you not see 
that the machine restores to you your dignity 
in leaving you only that part of the labour 
that requires the exercise of intelligence and 
taste? The constant attention, the regularity 
and discipline which machinery exacts, are 
made up for by a larger yield, by which you 
yourselves benefit. And, at all events, this 
submission (if we give it that name) has 
nothing degrading in it, for you know 
very well inert machinery has no other 
will or action but what you yourselves im- 
part to it, Howis it that such plain facts 
have never struck you? Drawn along by 
some unaccountable dizziness which seems 
to hide from your eyes the most elementary 
notions of common sense, you set up your 
selfish pride to resist what is contrary to the 
regular and normal march of society, with- 
out considering that you form a part of that 
society, and that in pushing it on to an abyss, 
you are hurrying yourselves on to destruction, 
for you must fall with it. You speak of the 
profits of the Aatron, and taking the discount 
in advance, you demand a part of these 
profits under the form of increase of salary, 
taking care by your exactions to render these 
advantages impossible. Jf you look into 





And | neither reason nor a conviction of 








law of trade ; it is the law also of humanity. 


your own hearts, you will see that it is 
your own 
interests that is guiding you, but envy and 
hatred toward those who have got before 
you. Are you ignorant of the time it takes 
for a house to accumulate capital, and to 
“acquire experience and establish relations? 
You would suppress this time of probation, 
and gather the fruits without having planted 
the tree or cherished its growth. ‘This is 
most unreasonable. Now listen to my con- 
ditions :—You shall have certain employ- 
ment for three years. ‘The work shall begin 
again, but it shall be done in accordance 
with the requirements and modifications in- 
troduced by the new mechanical process. 
The prices shall be arranged so as to give 


you at least six francs for your day’s work of | 


ten hours. I have already told you that the 
skill and experience which some amongst 
you have acquired in the craft will be sure 
soon to find a field for its activity, and it will 
be my interest as well as yours to make use 
of such special aptitudes. But the machine, | 
| 
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IXury = || by doing the heavy part of the work, will! believe in it. Reason has no power over 
uble » || enable me to employ women and children,|the masses. Endeavour to enlighten them, 
1a1ns | || and men of feeble constitution, who could/ to urge them on to what is good—they defy 
rease = || not make themselves useful in the usual run| you, and revolt. ‘ Factory to be Sold.’ Don’t 
the || F} || of trades. In return, I demand from you| forget, André, to have that placard put up. 
to | ff || that you engage yourselves during these three | And precisely now, just as I had succeeded 
the | || years not to make a strike, and unless in case | in transforming the work ! .But these wretches 
see of illness or unforeseen accident, to work | have neither intelligence nor reason, nor any 
nity 5 regularly six days of the week, Monday in-| idea of the future, nor of their own interests, 
our 3 cluded. To insure the fulfilment of this | nor of anything at all but hate, and the spirit 
and 4 engagement, a sum equal to ten per cent.| of dispute and destruction. To be stopped 
rity a shall be kept back out of your wages, and| thus, just as I was touching the very goal ! 
are 3 which shall meanwhile be gathering interest} Ah! I understand those now who employ 
you i in your favour.” | force and cunning, and who make use of the 
this “One might as well re-establish serfdom | evil interests of human nature to accomplish 
has at once!” cried Antoine. “We are free,| their designs.” 
OW ; and we do not intend being led about like} “Such,” said André, “do not fulfil the will 
her slaves. No engagement! ‘The old way of!of God. It is just because such means have | 
1m- working! Increase of wages by fifteen per| been set to work that you have so much 
cts cent-! Nomachinery! These are our con-| trouble to-day in getting the truth to pene- | 
by ditions !” trate. Justice is still the surest way of || 
ms “ Ay, ay,” cried all the delegates in|reaching the heart. Your workmen have || 
ary chorus ; “no machinery, increase of wages| not understood you, because all this excite- | 
ur by fifteen per cent., and liberty to work when| ment from without has led them astray. | 
he we choose !” One ought to pity and forgive them, not | 
th. Henri Tokson remained silent for a few|with the lips only. What you have done is | 
lat moments, his brow leaning on his hands,|not lost work. Recollect at the price of || 
SS, as if so better to isolate himself and reflect.| how many failures the most useful improve- || 
n, ; When at last he raised his head, it was easy | ments have been purchased.” | 
he to read upon the lines of his countenance that} ‘“ True, true, André; you are right. I was | 
nt some painful resolution had been taken.| led away by passion when I uttered those | 
se Turning to André, and without giving any/| words of doubt.” i 
y; direct reply to the delegates, he said,— Saying this, he took the hand ot the old 
se “ Have a placard put up above the entrance | foreman :— 
0 gate, with these words in large letters :— “This loyal hand will reconcile me with | 
is AP oes ime ' “J my workmen and with myself. You will not 
n “EAL TORY TO BE. SOLD, han me, my old friend. ssa carried me in } 
d The delegates, astounded at this wholly| your arms when I was a child; you passed || 
e unexpected resolution, remained fixed to their| many a long hour by the bedside of my dying || 
S places, not well knowing what to do with|father. You have contributed the most 
0 themselves. | exemplary devotion to the prosperity of our 
P “T have nothing further to add,” said} house; it is but just that I should show you 
, Henri Tokson. some return for that devotion. Since we || 
l When the delegates had left, and Henri! cannot carry on our manufacture at Bordeaux, | 
; Tokson found himself alone with André, his} let us try elsewhere. We will go to Switzer- | 
feelings which he had kept under for a|land, or to America, where I passed my youth. 
moment burst forth with fearful vehemence.| There we shall see machinery! All the same, 
He paced up and down the apartment with 1 should have dearly loved to endow my 


native city with this improvement.” 


great strides, puffing out in incoherent words, | 
And thus ended the house of J. P. ToKson 


his rage, his regret, and his despair. 
“Don’t speak to me of progress; I don’t}AND SON. 
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Sept. 11¢h,—The sight that has interested 
me most this morning has,been that of a little 
hand-loom in a cabin on the other side of the 
bridge. Seeing an old mother busily sweep- 
ing the mud floor of her little dwelling, I 
bade her good morrow, and pointing to a 
lumbering old wheel, just within the door, 
asked, was she spinning ? 

“ No,” she said, “ it’s my daughter-in-law’s, 
and my son he’s inside weaving—look in, 
ma’am, ye’re welcome.”’ I stepped into the 
adjoining room. It was more like a cupboard ; 
just large enough to hold the small hand-loom 
and a bedstead—nothing else. A very res- 
pectable, pleasant-faced man was at work. 
He smiled a welcome, and answered my 
questions, but was a man of few words. How 
could he have time to say much when 2d. 
yard is his pay for the work. He was making 
a coarse blanket.—I took it for adrugget. A 
little tripod kettle was hanging over a small 
clear fire of peat sods in the next room. 
The hearth was very clean. A bed—I sup- 
pose the old woman’s—occupied the chimney 
nook, covered with an old patch work quilt, 
which I daresay has often served both her 
and her daughter for a shawl. A low stool 
or two constituted the chief part of the rest 
of the furniture. Of course two or three old 
boxes and cases stood about the floor, but the 
little place had a certain air of comparative 
tidiness, and in the tiny window were two or 
three pots of flowers ; outside it a little mule 
canary faintly singing, and oh! wonder of all 
wonders !—a clock hung upon the wall; the 


first I have seen since I left Galway, out of 


a “tiled house !” 
This afternoon I go on to Sligo, by car—a 
five hours’ drive—and then I shall have 
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with the exception of an old countryman, 
who got up for a piece of the way, and tried 
to go as far for his money as he could. 
“Good evening to yer,” said he to the driver, 
as he got down, “ I'll be going back wid yer 
to-morrow.” 

“ Ye’ll pay more money then,” 
the coachman. 

I couldn’t help smiling. These people 
are never ata loss for a retort. The scenery 
was dull enough for some distance afterleaving 
Ballina—a long, straight, bad road, between 
bogs, but by and by the land became culti- 
vated, and every cornfield and cabbage 
garden is a delight to one’s eye after the wild 
grandeur of Connemara, and then the sun 
shone out upon the round tower of Killala 


returned 


a in the distance, and we came to a little 


village backed by .a wood, and a river run- 
ning through it, and when we were about half 
way to Sligo the mountains of Connaught 
began to show themselves on the horizon 
and the dark, rugged Ox mountains, which 
had been in view all the way, receded to 
the right, and the big, bluff Knocknarea hill 
stood out to the left, and we never lost sight 
of it again, but seemed to be winding slowly 
round it ever after. In fact we were, for it 
stood between us and Sligo, and a long arm 
of the bay running inland to its base obliges 
the road to take a very circular course in- 
deed. The wind blew very cold from the 
north-west, and I anxiously watched the sun 
sinking lower and lower, till at last it dis- 
appeared amid a glory of gold, and the clouds 
became flame-colour or red, and their light 


| was reflected in the sky behind the now 


almost black range of the Ox mountains ; 
and then, almost as I looked, it had become 


reached the end of the Western Highlands. 'dark, and a sudden pelting rain came on. I 


The Donegal Highlands loom beyond them, | 
but these I must leave for a future visit, | 
should such a thing ever come to pass. 


September 2th. Sligo, Victoria Hotel.—This | 


is quite a commercial inn, but with a capital, | 
brisk, kindly-mannered landlady, and good | 
rooms and beds, and very good tea and| 
mutton chops, as I can testify from last) 
night’s experience. I shall see presently | 
what the breakfast is like. I was the only 
traveller on the car yesterday from Ballina, | 


_expected this had set in for the night, but in 
|a few minutes the overcast sky was clear 
again, and one by one the stars shone out 
till the heavens were studded with constella- 
tions. It was about half past-eight before 
we rattled into Sligo, first along a row of 
little thatched cabins, and then through 
another of slated cottages, and at last into a 
street in which almost all the shops were 
already closed. 

Lvening.—This morning I started off after 
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for Cairn Hill and Lough, ‘“ What?” said both women, not in the 
Gill. The way led over fields where the| least comprehending. 

reapers were busy binding oat-sheaves, and| ‘ What are the ruins?” I repeated. “ They 
up a wooded hill-side till I came to a|seem to be the ruins of some abbey or 
glimpse, first of the bay, and then a lovely|church. Don’t you know?” 

view of Lough Gill—the most beautiful lake,| “ Mot a ha’porth,’ was the reply, almost 
I think, that I have seen. It is called the scornfully given. 

Killarney of Connaught. Wooded hills en-| Well, I explored the place, but could learn 
close it on all sides, serrating its shores into | nothing, except that the place is called Cum- 
charming little bays or coves. The rippled|min. The pig was housed in what might 
surface is dotted all over with emerald islets,| have been a keep or dungeon, whence he 
green with luxuriant evergreens—arbutus|grunted forth his plaints; and near the 
among the rest. The higher mountain/ gates was a massive round tower, which at 
tops were coloured ruddy brown  with/ first I took for one of the old pigeon-houses 
bracken, and purple-red with heath. Blue|which formed parts of all ancient house- 
and violet shadows coursed over the emerald- | holds, but which proved to be a well. What 
green pastures, while the sun lit up the|I regret very much is that I did not walk 
golden corn-fields and the foliage, just tinted|in a somewhat different direction, when I 
with the changing hues of autumn. I took a | 


breakfast 


‘should have come upon a real round tower, 
little sketch and slowly wended my way back. |and a real perfect old Irish cross, near to 
My next walk was a longer one—five miles|a very matter-of-fact looking Protestant 
to Knocknarea Hill, to get a view over the|church. The people here are not used to 
bay and out to sea. I was rewarded when I | tourists, or.I should surely have been told of 
got there. The bay was bluer than the sky | these in the first instance. Their proximity is 
above. On the one hand big Ben Bullin|enough to make the fortune of Sligo, if it 
reared his great receding fcrehead, while| were but known. Besides these there are 
his foot stretched out towards tte b.y ; on the|the ruins of Sligo Abbey close by, only 
other stood the great round-headed Knock-|a few yards from the hotel, and there is a 
narea, with its curious shelving terraces ;| street called “ Castle Street,” which I suppose 
before me was the open sea. Many a/must have led to a castle, but no one even 
rugged headland ran into it to the right, each | knows of the bare existence of one! The 
one curiously defined by a line of many/new Roman Catholic cathedral and the new 
breakers dashing foaming up their sides. | town hall, both of them very handsome in 
Just to be distinguished were two or three/ themselves, are thought far more of at pre- 
martello towers, telling one of the time when/sent than the ancient relics, which I sus- 
a wholesome dread of invasion was raised in| pect will one day be looked at with other 
the minds of the natives by the landing of| eyes than now. 
the French on this coast in ’98. The low-| Before returning to my hotel I went down 
lands which line the bay at the foot of the|to the quay, where I found vessels of tim- 
hills were green and golden with corn|ber lying ready to be shipped to Liverpool 
and pasture lands. On the latter cattle| and Glasgow, whence they will bring back 
were feeding, and on the former the newly-| coal. i 
cut sheaves stood ripe and glorious, while| September 15¢h—Well, I did go to the 
dotted all about were many little cabins,| old cross after all. A bright blue sky and 
neatly thatched and white washed—a very|warm sun shone into my room when I 
pretty scene, especially where some of|awoke on Saturday morning, and up I 
the cattle stood knee-deep in the still salt|jumped, thinking of the Drumcliffe Cross 
waters. }and round tower, almost as I opened my 
On my way back I wandered into a wooded |eyes. An early breakfast and a car would 


plantation, and explored a ruin, a very con- 
siderable one, with the remains of a castel- 
lated wall, and some arches and towers, but 
zwhat the building had once been I could not 
find out, although I made inquiries at the 
dilapidated house, now inhabited by a 
farmer’s family. Looking into the kitchen, 
where the women were busy over a fire of 
Ings on the wide hearth, I asked, “ What are 
these ruins here in the grounds?” 


enable me to get there and back before the 
Dublin train left at 10.45. The good land- 
lady entered into the idea, and expedited 
movements, and almost before I knew it 
I was being packed into an outside car, 
and was driving through the quiet provincial 
town, and along the solitary country roads, 
silent still, albeit it was already 8°30, and 
market day to boot. In Ireland markets 
are not such early affairs as with us. Men, 
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: i! and women too, are at work on their fields; which also stands in a small patch of meadow, | run 
am | for several hours before they set off town-/|all ivy-grown, and so far dilapidated that not | || was 
a | wards. It was an enjoyable morning for| more than one-third remains of its original | || nor 
| | a drive, and it did not seem long before| height. ‘The walls are about three feet in | |; to 
the driver said, “There’s Drumcliffe,ma’am ;” | thickness, very massive indeed, and the only | glo 
§ _ and I could see the square tower of a opening or entrance was,as inall that Ihave | JR |, an 
a ee church in the middle of a plain, bounded on’ seen, some ten or twelve feet from the ground. | glo 
i the one side by big Ben Bullin, and on the) But I had not time to linger long,solI | || cor 
4 | other by the bay and Knocknarea. The} mounted my car once more, an‘ with a part- || Fe 
| dark Ox mountains were behind us, and |ing greeting to the little sunburnt maiden, | fF || 4a! 
|| very fine they looked. All around was smiling | who still stood shading her blue eyes at the | Shi 
cultivated land and pleasant pasture. I soon low-pitched cabin door, and who kissed her || —F || the 
4 could discern the remains of the old round | hand in return, off I drove. The road was | — | sul 
tower of Drumcliffe, and in a few minutes the | now lively in a small way, with donkeys and | pe 
i car stopped alongside the wall of a little; donkey carts laden with hay, turf, and vege- | all 
ai | triangular field adjoining the churchyard, and tables, women with eggs and butter for the | § ce 
ee | on looking up I saw the tall granite stem of market, and men with a few cattle, sheep, or | | br 
4 an Irish cross, and a few yards further on a pigs. I asked my driver what such a little | Ff || co 
3 beautiful perfect cross, its base built into the | donkey-load of turf (just as muchas acouple || — | &?. 
wall. | of panniers hel) would fetch. “ From nine- | || he 
“ What's this?” said I to the driver; “are | pence to a shilling,” was the answer ! |} pe 
there two old crosses?” | What!” said I, “a donkey and a boy |; br 
“Oh no, ma’am,” replied ready Pat, never come in and out several miles, expending || ca 
} | ata loss for an answer. “This ’ere’s the old| nearly a day’s time and labour, giving into ;; mi 
r cross, and that’s: the new one!” | the bargain the time it takes to cut and dry || | dr 
For one moment I looked up in the ut-| the turf, all for ninepence ?” | dat 
most astonishment, and then feeling quietly; “Ay, ma’am; and they come ten and | D 
| assured that he knew nothing whatever about | fifteen miles often for that same,” was the | | pa 
ay | it, I merely said “Oh!” | reply. | @ || ber 
| “Oh, indeed,” would an archzologist echo,; Even supposing that they bring back with _| }| wi 
| gazing at that beautiful wondrous bit of an-| them certain necessaries from the town, and | || 8? 
. tiquity. I should like to see a “new” cross | that the turf grows almost at their door, and |, In 
ia | sculptured like this anywhere. How there | that the donkey’s feed costs them nothing, || || ar 
ty | came to be the two on one spot I can't pre-| still it seems very little profit to be getting. |} |, Wi 
EE | tend to say or suggest, and noone hereknows| But they live on very little, too; so that | he 
- | anything at all about such things—the Goths !| equalizes things, I suppose. Two or three | in 
i A little maid of about twelve summers) potatoes and a cup of milk is a dinner, or if || Pp! 
FF | | who stood at a cabin door, shading her eyes | they are very well off a small bit of bacon in | |} CC 
i | as she gazed at the prying stranger, and whom | addition. Even the household servants are | 1; Pt 
i | I afterwards found to be the orphan niece of| content with the same fare, and on fast days | — |, PI 
it | the parish s*~ton, told me that the “ church | one egg, or at most two, is considered a meal. |; ag 
i | was very ol and wouldn’t I like to see it? | Tea is their only luxury, and their one extrava- |} m 
ti | This was out of true native courtesy, and not | gance when it comes in their way. | || th 
| with a view to gain, for when afterwards I} When I got back to the inn the cheerful | |; I 
| offered her a trifle, she drew back with an | landlady, or rather landladies, for there are | || ¢ 
| “Ah no!” This little, barefoot girl had | two maiden sisters, who are said to be the 
for her only companion in the mud-floored | oldest inhabitants of Sligo, were anxious to | € 
but well-swept cabin a white kitten on the, know how] liked the cross, which they called | | # 
il | hearth, while her uncle was away at his work, | “very pretty;” and finding thatI wasdelighted, || S 
|. The church proved to be of the most matter- | they sent me off to see the ruins of the old | |; ¢ 
of-fact, plain galleried, whitewashed kind, | abbey, whereby they did me a good turn, for | i 
certainly with no symptoms of interesting an-| Sligo Abbey is one of the famous ones of | |; a 
tiquity about it anywhere. Old in the child’s | Ireland, and the ruins are extensive. The | As 
estimation it might be, but not in the intrin- | cloisters are almost perfect, but the whole || a: 
sic acceptation of the term. So after again) building is unhappily buried some four feet || \| F 
examining the quaint old cross, with its| deep in the earth, and the “ gentleman from | }} 2 
various intricate sculptures on all sides, I | London,” who, according to the old dame | 1 s 
crossed over to the opposite side of the high| who showed me round, is repairing it, seems | C 
road to see the remains of the round tower, | to be doing nothing but mar the venerable | 
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ruins by plastering the broken parts over ! It 
was the property of Lord Palmerston, and 
now belongs-to his son. 


glorious relic of the past, when time, trouble, 
and cost were held in no estimation when the 
glory of the house dedicated to the Lord was 
concerned. 

Sept. 27th. Dublin.—lIt is a fortnight to- 
day since I was wandering amid tiie ruins of 
Sligo Abbey, and took the long journey from 
thence to Monkstown, which, in spite of that 
sunny, balmy morning, I reached in a tem- 
pestuous downfall of rain, which lasted during 
all that night, and at intervals for several suc- 
ceeding nights and days. In the intervals of 
brightness I managed to see and do what I 
could, and during the last week we have been 
enjoying “St. Martin’s summer ”—a great re- 
lief after the cold, and the damp, and the 
perpetual chill winds. On the day of the 
bringing in of the Elcho Challenge Shield I 
came to Dublin to see the procession and the 
mayoralty. It was laid on a gun-carriage 


drawn by eight horses, and covered with the | : 


laurels won by the champions of Ircland. 
Detachments of infantry and of lancers accom- 
panied the procession, which passed along 


broad, handsome Sackville Street, but there |’ 


was no crowd of admiring enthusiastic 
gazers to see it; only a thin little scatter- 
ing of well-dressed people seemed to take 
any interest at all in the matter. Where 
was the populace, which in London would 


have been lining the pavements and every 
inch of vantage-ground, and huzzaing the 


procession as it passed, whether they 
could catch a glimpse or no! ‘The Irish |« 
populace looks on shields and military para- 
phernalia as the badges of our oppressing and 
aggressive Government, for which they have | ¢ 
no love and no sympathy, and which it is 
Pig one object to do without. Poor things, 

I don’t know where they would be in the 
end if they gained their point. 

After seeing the sights, I was taken to 
Christ Church, the old cathedral, which I 
think far more beautiful and interesting than 
St. Patrick’s. It is curious that the two 
cathedrals should be restored by two brewers. 
Sir Arthur Guinness restored St. Patrick’s, 
and now Mr. Roe is restoring Christ Church, 

and very thoroughly it is being done. The 
beautiful Norman transept was all coated with 
plaster, and it is curious to watch the reveal- 
ing of rich fluted columns of grey lime- 
stone as the masons chip away the unsightly 
covering. Two beautiful doorways have 


It seems a shame} 


to leave it buried in the ground—such a| gether, but the small remaining portion, and 


| LAND 


already been cleared which were entirely 
bricked up, and probably there are many 
more such. The choir is almost gone alto- 


the bits of buried sculpture which have been 
dug out, will enable them to restore the 
whole in its original beauty. The nave is 
early English in style. I wanted to see 
Strongbow’s tomb, but it had been re- 
moved to the crypt during the work, and 
could not be reached. I wonder much 
what the great conqueror of old Erin would 
think could he now open his eyes upon the 
green island of yore, and gaze around upon 
the streets and habitations, and inventions 
and civilization of “ Dublin city.” I doubt 
whether he would not be in very deed more 
astonished than are those three “ fairy men,” 
who during the present Dublin season 
nightly go down from their eerie haunts (in 
the fairy theatre) to visit “THE Happy 
” 7 

One day last week, when the rain charily 
held off for a few hours we went to Killiney 
and ascended the hill to see the view over 
the bay, and towards Bray Head and the 
Wicklow mountains on the one side, and 
down into Kingstown harbour on the other. 
his latter is quite unique, like a scene in a 
peneenann, or a near view looked at through 
the small end of a telescope—everything so 
clearly and distinctly outlined, but so small, 
from the height from which we looked down. 
‘The two piers, and the ships, and the men, 
and the houses, all so tiny they reminded 
me of the German legend of the giant'’s little 
daughter, who looked down from her father’s 
castle upon the fields of men, and taking 
the oxen and the plough for a pretty little 
toy, spread her pocket handkerchief, and 

gathered all together, the ploughmen into 
the bargain, and carried them back as play- 
things. 

The Wicklow mountains looked very fine, 
their heig!t apparently increased by the mists 
which hovered about them, and which floating 
about their sides and spurs, served to deli- 
neate them very clearly. There were the big 
Sugarlouf and the lesser Sugarloaf, and the 
three- humped hill, called Three Rock moun- 
tain, and I know not what others. A sharp 
shower came on, and a bright ray of sun- 
light threw out a vivid rainbow, which seemed 
to rest its one end on the west pier of Kings- 
town harbour, and to overarch with its 
broad bow the amethyst-tinted hill of Howth, 
rising on the horizon across the pearly 


waters. 
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GABRIELLE VAUGHAN’S PROBATION. 


BY MARY E. SHIPLEY. 


CHAPTER XXXII.—CONFIDENCES. | them welcome, and tea all ready in the cool | 
| dining-room with its window-blind of flowers | 
TUEsDAY evening at Mrs. Stewart's was very | and leaves. Gabrielle’s own room, too, was 
pleasant ; Agnes was there and Mr. Richard-| delightful, with a glorious view of the sea, 
| son, and the Walmers, so that Gabrielle was | and a look of purity and peace in its spotless 
spared a #éfe-d-téte with Mrs. Stewart, and | furniture which rested her eyes, so accustomed | 
things went on very smoothly. Richard and |to London smoke and dinginess. 
Mr. Walmer fraternized, and the older clergy-| ‘‘ How beautiful everything is, Richard !— 
man devoted a good deal of his time to Ga | so quiet and cool, too; I don’t wonder that 
brielle ; but every one appeared happy and you like to come here,” she said, as they sat | 
contented, and the evening seemed very short. | at tea. 
The next day was occupied in packing and) “No; it is the place to rest in. Shall you 
a farewell call upon the old ladies next door, be up to a stroll presently? I should like 
who had so much to say that Gabrielle had, | you to see the church this evening.” 
on her return, to hurry through some of her) “Oh yes,” said Gabrielle, as she altered 
preparations. Mrs. Vaughan seemed un-jthe position of a white rose in the basket 
feignedly pleased at the idea of her being’ before her, placing it against a brilliant scarlet 
with Richard, and, on her part, she felt she | geranium, which showed off its loveliness to 
could leave home comfortably, for every one | perfection. 
had some pleasure in view. Agnes was} “I told you of the morning service, which 
shortly to join her old friend Miss Seymour, | Hilton keeps up all the year round.” 
the boys were going to Pendlebury, as usual,) ‘Yes; how did it originate?” 
and Rosa was to return with Mabel Fleming.| “I don’t know; it was a settled thing 
Mrs. Vaughan said that six weeks’ quiet was! when he came, and I assure you to see the 
very much to her mind.indeed, and that she| rough labourers drop in at that early hour in 
and Mrs. Campbell always enjoyed it. the morning does one good, and must, I feel 
In the kitchen a change was in contempla-/| sure, set them up for the day.” 
tion which, for her own sake, Gabrielle re-| “And you have it every evening too, I 
|| gretted; this was Jane’s marriage after an/ think ?” 
'| engagement of five years. It was hard to, ‘Yes; when the curfew has done ringing | 
| say good-bye to the faithful woman who had | they troop in: you shall see them to-night, 
served them so long, but it would have been/ Ella; it is enough to comfort one’s heart.” 
worse still to lose cook, and so she made the! It was a perfect garden of the old-fashioned 
best of it, and consoled herself with the|type through which Richard conducted his 
prospect of Jane’s happiness. | sister when tea was over. Thick yew hedges 
Thursday morning came, and before noon | clipped as smooth as walls, walnut trees with 
Richard and Gabrielle were off, bound for | trunks testifying to their extreme age, borders | 
Waterloo, and a pleasant journey to Winch-/| full of the old-world flowers in which Ga- 
combe. The concluding part of it was made |brielle’s heart delighted,—tall white lilies 
by coach, and the lovely scenery through | and fragrant cabbage roses, lupins, geraniums, 
which they passed enchanted Gabrielle, who | mingling their colours ; while odours of musk 
| was assured by her brother that though he | and mignonette, stock and honeysuckle, came || 
| had been here twice before, he liked it better | wafted with every breath of the pure evening | 
and better every time. She did not wonder,|air. There was no mosaic arrangement of | 
and only rejoiced that he had sucha place to | tint ; everything was wild, luxuriant, and yet 
come to when wearied with his hard work. sufficiently under culture to be free from any 
They left the coach at the village inn, and | suggestion of neglect, and showing, as a relief 
| walked on to the parsonage, a very bower of to leaf and flower, rich black mould guiltless 
| Toses, jessamine, and some other creeping | of a weed. Under the drawing-room window 
| plants quite new to Gabrielle. The rector | which faced the peaceful churchyard with its 
and his family had left the day before, but | old latch-gate, there was a hedge of myrtle 
there was a very neat elderly servant to bid with delicate white blossoms showing among 
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the dark brilliance of its leaves. Just before 
them as they now stood rose the quaint old 
church, very reverend in its grey age and 
look of peace. There were no “carven 
pinnacles ” here, but out of the tower rose a 
short spire, on the summit of which a brazen 
weathercock gleamed in the evening sun. 
“Shall we go nearer?” said Richard. 


service short and impressive,—a few prayers, 
a chant, a chapter from the Bible, and a hymn, 
which Gabrielle accompanied on the _har- 
monium in the chancel pew. To-day it was 
Bishop Ken’s morning hymn which rose upon 
the air, and through the open door was floated 
out beyond the churchyard. There was no 
unseemly haste when the service was over, all 





Gabrielle had no desire to move from|went out reverently; and Gabrielle agreed 
where she was, but she found she was only/ with Richard that the quiet service, too short 
exchanging one phase of beauty for another.| to bring with it anxiety lest the daily task 
To the left as they entered the churchyard|should suffer in consequence, must neces- 
and emerged from the shelter of the old yew| sarily be a boon, lifting upwards their earliest 
hedge, was a magnificent view of the sea: it| thoughts, and waking echoes in the worship- 
was very peaceful this evening, and the tiny| pers’ hearts through the burden and heat of 
waves chased each other as if storms were|the day. 
events unknown. To the right a steep path| The church was always open from sunrise 
led down to the village, while at the back| till sunset, and Gabrielle scarcely knew which 
a nearer view of picturesque woods, with| rested her most—it, with its solemn atmo- 
breaks in them as of furze-covered commons, | sphere of peace, or the sea with its ever-rest- 
was set off by the grey distance of the grand| less murmur. The quiet of the spot, and her 
old downs, standing like solemn sentinels | simple occupations, did much towards restor- 
against the pale blue sky. Gabrielle was | ing the tone of her mind, though there were 
much impressed. A feeling of awe stole| times when she was still intensely sad, and 
over her as she saw one bare grey down raise| when life seemed a very grievous burden. 
its shoulder against another, with nothing to| Wilfully rebellious she was not, for she strove 
break the smooth rounded heaving but, here| after submission, and used every possible 
and there, a ring of trees, very black by con-| means to withdraw her thoughts from herself, 
trast, which marked some old Roman tumulus. | She found abundance of occupation in visit- 
As she stood and gazed, her heart too full of| ing the poor people, and her success in her 
the mysteries of the solemn, silent past, and of| endeavours to please them quite contradicted 
pain at the fleeting, restless present, for words| her fears of never being: useful in a parish. 
to come, there fell on her ear the deep tone|She walked with Richard through scenery 
of the curfew as it “tolled the knell of} more romantic than any she had seen before, 
parting day.” }and her rambles on the beach, and at low 

“Let us go in,” she said to Richard in a/ water on the rocks, were full of healthful 
whisper, for her heart was beating too fast] interest. She took rubbings of the curious 
for anything earthly to still it, and her brother! old brasses in the church, and sketched when 
led her through the dim light up the aisle to 'she could, besides writing numerous letters, 
the chancel pew, where on her knees the} and accomplishing a fair amount of reading. 
throbbing was gradually stilled, and the} But now and then her efforts were unsuccess- 
peaceful prayers and holy Bible words hushed | ful, and the old pain stirred too strongly to 
her feverish questions, soothing her to rest. .|be easily soothed. One of these moods 

The waking next morning was to a cloud-| overtook her when she had been about ten 
less sky, a sense of vastness in the blue sea|days at Winchcombe; there had been no- 
before her, and a music as of the singing of| thing special to rouse it, but a restless night 
birds and the chiming of waves combined. | was followed by a very dreary waking, and 
It had been too dim and dusky the evening/ when breakfast was over she betook herself 
before to notice the villagers who formed the/ to her comforter the sea. 
congregation, but in this early morning, while| “‘ Where shall I find you ?” asked Richard, 
the ivy tapped against the chancel window, jas he seated himself at his desk. _ 
and the swallows twittered their liquid notes} “Somewhere on the cliffs, Richard, not 
under the eaves, she could see who and what| very far off ; within call if you come out of the 
the worshippers were. Bent old men and| garden.” 
ruddy-faced young ones, and ploughboys| She looked in the study for a book to take 
ruddier still, all in their white smock-frocks, | with her ; there were cumbrous works in calf 
were the principal: there were one or two| binding which she knew would be useless to 
women, but not many, and Richard wisely) take, and she turned to those bearing a more 
followed the rector’s custom of making the| modern aspect. Poetry? No; she turned 
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away with a shudder; she was far too sad to 
read it. There was poetry all round her; in 
the downs, and the sea, and the ships; she 
breathed it in with the scent of the flowers 
and the soft music of the birds, but it was 
only silently ; she shrank from its expression in 





word or verse, however beautiful, this morn- 
ing. There are moods of the mind when 
poetry is as difficult to bear as the most 
loving, tender, sympathizing touch on a 
frame conscious of nothing but pain, and she 
had thought out “ Break, break, break,” too 
often since she came here for her to dare to 
trust herself with reading such verses now. 
Agreeing most thoroughly that “* our sweetest 
songs are those which tell of saddest thought,” 
she had no wish to make her heart-ache worse 
by dwelling on them, and she turned empty- 
handed from the bookshelves. 

The morning was beautiful ; it was not yet 
nine, and the air was freshened by a gentle 
breeze from the sea which fluttered the leaves 
of the trees as she turned out of the garden. 
She bent her steps to a very favourite nook, 
embowered in furze bushes at the point of 
one of the crags jutting out beyond the 
others at some height above the beach. 
Here she had a splendid view. To the right 
sloping down abruptly to the shore were the 
old-fashioned red-roofed houses and cottages 
which formed the village, and immediately 
below her on the dazzling white beach, where 
the fishermen were spreading out their nets 
to dry, were one or two boats at anchor. 
To the left, from “ the haven under the hill,” 
far-off silver-winged ships were going on 
their long voyages, and, in the distance 
farther still, glistened those stately snow- 
white cliffs of old Albion, which one cannot 
wonder attracted the hearts of the old 
Romans, so thirsty for conquest two thousand 
years ago. Uprearing their heads now as 
proudly as ever, they shone in the full light of 
the summer sky. And what a sky it was! 
so cloudless, so pure, and dyeing the rippling 
waters beneath with its own blue tint. Ga- 
brielle thought she had never seen anything 
so perfect. The sunbeams lit up the soft 
plumage of the sea-gulls, and sparkled on 
every crested wave with so pure a lustre that 
she moved from the stone on which she was 
sitting, and resting herself on the turf with 
her head on her hand closed her eyes. 

She opened them again very soon, and 
looking straight before her, saw at the ex- 
treme edge of the cliff, at the point where to 
her sea and sky appeared to blend, a soli- 
tary poppy, of a scarlet so rich, and texture 
So transparent, that she felt anew her own 


inability to reproduce anything so radiantly 
beautiful as nature’s handiwork. Perhaps if 
she had met with the flower in a corn-field 
or by the wayside, she might have stayed 
her steps to admire its rich colouring, but 
certainly it would not have had the charm 
|that this had in its lonely beauty, with the 
wide sea beneath and the pure ethereal sky 
above. It preached her a wordless sermon 
as she lay and gazed at it, for her heart was 
open continually to the silent teachings of 
jall things beautiful, and this radiant poppy, 
transferred with a glory not his own, was 
“ beautiful exceedingly.” 

Presently from the grass behind her a lark 
rose up, showering down a “ rain of inelody” 
as she listened; and she closed her eyes 
again, reproaching herself that in a world so 
rich in voices of comfort she should feel so 
weary of all things. 

She rose presently, and looking down the 
steep village path saw the old postman toil- 
ing up. She went to meet him. 

“Good morning,” she said: ‘this is a 
steep road for you.” 

‘“ And that it be, miss, sure/y, and my old 
limbs are none so nimble; but it’s my work, 
you see, and I’d be loth to give it up.” 

He was parish clerk, and consequently, 
a little more free from the unintelligible 
twang which Gabrielle had had to study 
since she came here, before she could under- 
stand what the people said. 

“ Have you any letters for me ?”’ she asked. 
“There be three letters and a parcel, 
miss ; there bean’t any more,” he added, 





his bag. 

“* Quite enough, thank you,” said Gabrielle, 
with a smile, and she returned to her stone 
to read her letters. One was from Ruth, 
one from Rosa, and the third was directed 
in a hand unknown to her, but she knew the 
post-mark was that of the town near where 
Miss Lewis lived ; and, ascertaining by a 
quick glance that the book-packet was from 
the same source, she, with the desire of 
keeping her best till last, put them aside, 
and took up the letter from Ruth. 

It was much the same as what she always 
wrote, though perhaps rather fuller of inci- 
dent, for she was staying with Alice Russell, 
and croquet-parties were all the rage just 
then. Gabrielle put it down with a half- 
uttered exclamation of impatience. “It 
seems as if we never should get rid of the 
Russells !” And then she was sorry, for, after 
all, they had been very kind in the old days, 
uncongenial as she had always found them. 
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‘Now for my darling’s,” she said, as she | minor grievances compared with the delight 

took up Rosa’s. 'of seeing her cousin’s writing again. She 
It was a long letter, loving and sweet as opened the large square sheet of letter-paper, 

Rosa herself, and Gabrielle enjoyed it and read with very mingled feelings— 

thoroughly ; there were messages from Mrs. 

Fleming and the girls, and many kindly ex- A SEASIDE MEMORY. 

pressed wishes for her presence among them. —_—_—_—— 

“T must make up my mind to go and see ‘*He bringeth them unto the haven where they 

them some day,” she said, as she replaced would be. 

it in the envelope. Then she took up the 

note from Miss Lewis. 





I marked the moon’s soft gentle beams 
Upon the ocean rest, 


-It was kind, and written with a pleasant And light up many a noble ship 
warmth of tone which Gabrielle knew how That sailed upon its breast ; 
to appreciate. Miss Lewis had sent the I watched the track her bright lamp threw 
volume of which she had spoken, which she Athwart the rippling bay, 
had found among her sister's books, and And there I saw a tiny bark 
regretted that it was the only one, and less Sail on its homeward way. 
interesting than it might have been, though I recked not if ’twere old and worn, 
she knew it would be valued ; and more to | And stained and torn its sail ; 
that effect. The letter ended with the hope | I only saw the light of God 
—her father’s as well as her own—that they Shine Cpa; ONE GEN 


should see Gabrielle at the Lakes next For gently, silently, and calm 
summer. Tt moved sy path _s : if 
T . . : g ; hee se sa 2ars 
he letter was hastily laid down and the White Carouge ag See one Sapen are 
, ; 2 Passed in a busy throng : 
packet taken up with very trembling fingers. 
As its wrapper was unfolded a little square For as I saw the little boat 
book appeared, covered with brown holland. a 5tay not until it gained 
The t ‘ager ee as Rae aay aay repeat The quiet harbour’s sheltering arms, 
ie book itself was disappointing, for it was lis sin and end atbelaeds 
only an Italian dictionary ; but the name and ; : 
date were in her cousin’s writing, and there And knew but for the guidance sure 
rere little marginal notes in the same hand Of an unseen pilot’s hand 
were © margma: notes m t ne. Saeee ran That tiny bark had lost its way, 
which were of untold value to Gabrielle for 
the dear writer's sake. Something more ; f 
sared »sently ; she examined the I thought of how fond hearts and true 
appeared presently as she examined the Cie stevens waves aun temnd 
little volume eagerly within and without. And how, for want of light and aid, 
The inside of the binding was covered with Too oft, alas ! are lost. 
old-fashioned marbled paper, and on that 
which faced the fly-leaf, bearing the name of 


And never reached the land ; 


For in this weary, restless world— 
The ocean of our life— 


Margaret Wynn, a little inequality of this I saw full many sinking down 
paper caught Gabrielle’s attention, and look- Beneath the stormy strife, 

ing carefully under the cross-bar work of | Aud felt how sweat: would Bethe tak 
thread which held the upper and lower parts To guide, and help, and cheer 

of the cover together, she discovered a Such weary hearts, and point to them 
packet of the width of the book. It had God's wn path leigns: a58 SH 


rather a bulging appearance, and she felt 'Twere sweet to comfort, sweet to bless, 
sure there was something in it, yet it seemed If we might have hn panel 2 
to her nothing less than desecration to undo And sweet to make the a coo 
her cousin’s work in order to reach the con- When gathering storm-clouds lower. 
tents, whatever they might be. Her pen- And yet, unheeded, all unheard, 
knife helped her, and at the cost of some _Is stifled many a moan, 

: % . *-- i For well God knows the weary heart 
pains to herself, without cutting a thread she OR strenainé td cee 
managed at last to dislodge from its hiding- if 


place a folded paper yellow with age. She <a ere Revenant 
‘ ? : : - 1e friendly touch and smile, 
opened it, and verses written in the same Lest from the one true source of good 


well-known hand were brought to light. 
There was neither signature nor date, which | yey 
Gabrielle regretted, for she liked to be sure | A re i ae iy shaw 
whose lines she was reading, and dates she| We yet must leave the lonely soul 


had a great fancy for, but still these were | To buffet with the storm, 


These should weak hearts beguile. 
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But not despairingly—oh no ! 
For God, the true and wise, 

Will hear each feeble prayer of ours, 
Will mark our wisthul sighs ; 


And prove Himself the guardian meet, 
The helper and the guide, 

And lead the frail, half-sinking bark 
Safe through the wind and tide. 


And though far severed each may press 
Towards the heavenly land, 

And all earth’s work be done without 
The other's helping hand, 

Yet may we hope when these rough days, 
These weary nights are past, 

God will in mercy deign to give 
A holy peace at last ; 

And in the haven safe and calm, 
Each in his turn may glide, . 

And, meeting when the strife is done, 
Cast anchor side by side. 

O glorious hepe ! O holy faith! 
Which, like the moonbeams pale, 

Make clear a track across the waves, 
And glisten on the sail ; 

Ye will not fail to cheer and bless 
With wisdom from above 

The hearts we may not help to heaven 
With our deep yearning love. 

And O Redeemer, Saviour strong, 
If Thou but hold the helm, 

We know no storms of earth have power 
Our faith to overwhelm. 


Peace, then, my soul! and if in dread 
Lest, when the voyage is o’er, 

Thy bark and those so well beloved 
Be wrecked on heaven’s own shore, 

Think how serenely and how fair, 
With light divinely blest, 

The little boat in safety reached 
lhe haven of its rest. 


She had only just finished when she heard 
the shrill, sharp whistle which was Richard’s 
signal that he wanted her, and springing up 
she answered his call. 

His face was grave as he sat down by the 
side of her stone. 

“ Did you have any letters ?” she asked. 

“One from Leonard. He writes to tell 
me three things: first, that Dr. Gray is about 
to take him into partnership ; secondly, that 
the wedding is fixed for the first week in 
October ; and thirdly, that it is their united 
wish that I should marry them.” 

Gabrielle’s face, which had lighted up at 
the first announcement, suddenly fell. 

“Oh, Richard,” she said, “that is too 
much : can you do it?” 

“JT suppose I can if I screw up my 
courage but, I wish they had asked me any- 
thfng but this.” 

“*Can’t you get out of it?” 








“That is not like you, Ella; I have seen 
you go through with the toughest work which 
you considered duty. No, I must not shirk 
it, though it is so very, very hard.” 

“* Dear Richard, I wish I could help you, 
but that is impossible. I am afraid they 
would both be dreadfully disappointed, and 
perhaps suspect something if you refused.” 

“TI must not refuse, it would not be kind ; 
but it is so very, very hard.” 

He sat, shading his eyes for a few moments, 
while his sister sat in silent sympathy by his 
side. She was aware his grief was very deep, 
and that he knew she shared it. 

He roused up presently. ‘‘ You have had 
some letters as well ?” 

“Yes; I met the old postman. I have 
one from Ruth and another from Rosa.” 

“ And how is the sweet Rosebud ? ” 

Gabrielle gave him the letter, and she looked 
over his shoulder while he read. As he folded 
it up he said, “ I imagine Ruth’s a few degrees 
cooler ; am I right ?” 

“Well, there is nothing much in it, but she 
hates writing letters : you can read it if you 
like.” 

“She ‘seems terribly wrapped up in that 
Russell set; one can’t help regretting it; 
but I suppose it is a case of mind finding its 
own level : but that is not right to say, only 
I do wish she were different.” 

“Then I have hada letter from Miss Lewis, 
and she has sent me a book of dear cousin 
Margaret’s which she found among some of 
the things of the sister who was her friend : 
you remember I told you about it.” 

“Yes.” Richard’s smile was genuine, for 
his sister’s pleasures were his too. ‘‘ And what 
is your book ?” he added. 

“Qh, it is only an Italian dictionary, but 
there is her name in it, besides some notes 
in her writing, so that I have something of 
hers more valuable even than the book, though 
that is precious for her sake. Took at these 
verses I found in the cover ; I had just finished 
reading them when I heard your whistle.” 

“* Are they her own composition ?” 

“ That I cannot say ; they are in her writ- 
ing.” 

Richard read them aloud. “This is 
another phase,” he said, “and one painful 
enough : a heart separated by circumstances 
from another, and almost witnessing that 
other’s shipwreck, though at the same time 
unable to help. A hard case, very hard; 
there is astory belonging to it, whosoever it 
may be. Do you know, Gabrielle, 1 am 
inclined, at times, to think Agnes a very 
enviable person in her sorrow.” 
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* Agnes? Oh, Richard, if you did but know 
how I am tempted to envy her sometimes!” 

She had not intended to say it, but there 
was no mistaking the expression on her face, 
it deepened into certainty a half-formed con- 
viction in his mind, and he said gently, “ You 
have a sorrow, Ella, why not tell it to me? 
If any one can sympathize, I can.” 

Should she tell him? For some things it 
would be a great relief, but then the speaking 
of what she had so carefully guarded from 
every one seemed almost impossible. “ Don’t 
tell me if it distresses you too much,” he 
said, 





She did tell him, as she could have told no 
one else, for there was no other who would | 


ingly to overcome the pain which would come 
with the knowledge that Jessie preferred 
Leonard to me.” 

“ T can’t think how she could!” 

“It is humbling to one’s self-love—very 
humbling. Altogether it seems a lame busi- 
ness this of trying to submit. I suppose every 
sorrow is as bad as it can be for the individual 
sufferer; one may feel one thing intensely 
which would not be so much a trial to 
another, and trouble always seems to come in 
the way one feels it most; but, as I said 
before, Agnes has seemed to me very enviable 
in hers.” 

“So I have thought often. She and George 
were so sincerely attached to each other, and 


so have entered into it ; but it rather alarmed | the whole time of their engagement was like 
him to see howit shook her ; he had almost for- | one long summer’s day; there was no break 
gotten what a passionate nature she was always | whatever till the final one; and that is not 
keeping in check, but he realized it now. The| really final as ours is, Richard—yours and 
continuous drip, drip, of water from a leaky | mine.” 

vessel has a very different effect from the| He assented, and she went on:— 

rush and roar of the mill-stream when the “You will think me very childish, but I 
floodgates are opened, and the pent-up/ would rather tell you: you can’t imagine how 
tumult bursts forth with the foaming might of|I have envied Agnes the privilege of wearing 


an impetuous torrent. Gabrielleshook with her| her black dress. No one wonders if she 


tearless emotion as she opened her heart to|looks sad, because the cause is evident ; but 
the brother who marvelled at the icy coldness} I must mask all my grief, for a sorrowful 
of the hand he held in his warm, firm grasp. | expression calls up questions and no end of 





“My poor Ella!” he said at last, “and 
you have kept this to yourself all the while.” 

“It would have done no good to talk of it ; 
[ think sometimes I can bear things better 
alone, though I have longed for sympathy 
over and over again.” 

“You say if that letter of Ruth's had not 
been delayed, or if the postman had been a 
few minutes earlier, all this might have been 
prevented ?” 

“ Yes, there is no doubt about that.” 

“JT am not fitted to preach to you, Ella,| 
but Iam sure you do not forget the Great | 
First Cause.” 

“ Oh no, no; it is only that which has kept | 
me up—the knowledge that it might have} 


| 
| 





|wondering, and sometimes a little fault- 
finding, and yet her heart can scarcely be as 
heavy as mine—certainly not heavier.’’ 

“T understand.” 

“‘T know it is absurdly inconsistent, for I 
have shrunk from sympathy—all human 
sympathy, I mean,—and as no one knows the 
need, it is ridiculous to look for the consider- 
ation one feels to want, and yet I know I 


have been jealous of that shown to her.” 


“He seeth not as man seeth,” quoted 
Richard, reverently, ‘and His ways are not 
ours; but how difficult it is sometimes to 
realize that the crooked things will be made 
straight.” 

“ After all,” said Gabrielle, searching for 


been prevented if it had been good for me;|some forlorn hope, “it might have been 
but oh ! it is so difficult at times to look away | worse to have been engaged and then to have 
from second causes.” | quarrelled and parted in anger, though that 


“T know it. Then it is all over now; I) 
don’t wonder at the delight in your picture 
being diminished by such news.” 

‘Qh, it was all over before, so far as I was | 
concerned ; but still a little glimmering of| 
hope would come now and then, till I knew | 
it was wrong to think of it; but I can’t really | 
be glad that he is comforted, I can’t indeed.” | 

“Don’t trouble about that, Ella, it will] 
come in time; there are some lessons we are 
very long in learning ; I have tried unceas-| 


in me.” 


I believe I never could have done; it is not 


‘¢¢ To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain.’ 

You are thinking of that,” said Richard. 

“Yeu” 

“But you were loved,” said her brother ; 
“that is better than not having one’s love 
returned.” pn 

“Oh, I don’t know, Richard ; it all seems 
unspeakably sad : and, after all, was the love 
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very deep which could so soon transfer itself| place him in that he aspired to, and this | 


to some one else? You know what Mrs. | reply grievously disappointed Richard. 
Browning says about loving once.” | 

Gabrielle had come out rejecting poetry,| ing to advance what was needed to add to 
as being in too sad a mood for it, but she had| Richard’s savings to make up the required 


insensibly thought and spoken a great deal, sum ; but this she would not hear of. She || 


more than customary; but then the subject | had never incurred a debt of any sort, and 
life was uncertain ; Richard might not live to 


was favourable to it, and she was putting no| 
repay it, and she would not be able to do it 


restraint upon herself now. | : do 
‘Well, we must take up our burdens,” said | herself; so all the planning and contriving 
Richard, with something of an effort; “there | fell through, and poor Tom wrote a very 








is one thing, we can help each other, and we| miserable letter from Pendlebury to Gabrielle, 
must try not to waste the blessing which is| which wrung her heart. She felt it would be 


A few days later John himself wrote, offer- | 





promised with sorrow faithfully and humbly| wrong to encourage lim to hope, as, unless || 


borne.” |her mother’s opinion should change before 
“My heart is lighter already for having | long, he would be too old for what he wished, 

told you, Richard, and we both know the | and it seemed hard to raise hopes without a 

worst, that is one comfort. But now I must | prospect of fulfilment. 

show you my lonely flower : come and look at) | 

it; that has something to say to us;” and) with Arthur, and she was cheered by the way 

when her brother had seen it as it needed|in which he was trying to bear his disappoint- 


seeing he owned she was right. 
CHAPTER XXXIII.—RUTH. 


GABRIELLE and Richard did not again allude 
to that morning’s talk upon the crag, but it 
had done them both much good ; her heart 


was shared by him, and the thought of her 
sorrow helped him more bravely to bear his 
own. There was an added tenderness in his 
way of treating her now and then ; otherwise 


‘in existence. 
was lighter for the knowledge that her burden | 


/ment and reconcile himse!f to some office in 
|the City, which Mrs. Vaughan thought could 
be obtained without much difficulty when the 
time came. It was Tom’s first trouble, and 
he tried to bear it manfully, so that Arthur’s 
verdict was that he was the pluckiest fellow 
Tom’s own opinion was 
different, for he felt very downhearted, but 
like a true-born Briton he had no intention 
of showing what he felt. 

Leonard had taken a small house in Sedge- 





thorpe, and Mrs. Vaughan went down in 


for any outward sign the confidence might | September to make it ready for him and his 


never have been spoken. She was thankful 
for this, and now that she had unburdened 


bride, taking Rosa with her. It required no 
slight effort to spend so much time in a place 


her heart she felt a fresh energy stir within | whose associations were so sad, but mothers 
her, and was determined to “let the dead| have a way of putting their own feelings on 
past bury its dead,” since gazing upon it only| one side, and whatever she might be going 
left her unnerved and weak in her dealings | through, she let none of it appear. She liked 
with the present. She gave herself up to the| Jessie exceedingly, and saw no drawback to 
full enjoyment of the remainder of her stay | Leonard's happiness; and he, in his hope and 
at Winchcombe and returned to Surrey Place | bright spirits, helped her to banish her gloomy 


a different being. 
her colour fresher, and the dignity of a settled 
purpose had given her fresh strength and 
energy independently of what was due to the 
delicious influences of sea and sky, hills and 
breezes. 

As soon as he could after his return to 
Halton, Richard wrote to John Sutton on 
Tom’s behalf, and the result was a letter to 
his mother, asking her to allow a portion of 
the sum which Gabrielle had earned to be 
devoted to her younger brother’s benefit. 

But Mrs. Vaughan was not to be moved 
from her purpose ; she said she would far 
rather see Tom in a lower position than use 
what she could not consider right means to 








Her eye was brighter and| thoughts and take pleasure at last in her 
work, though it was in the spot where she | 


had lost her husband. The young doctor’s | 


engagement had been a great blow to the || 


young lady population of Sedgethorpe, and 
Miss Smythe’s journal overflowed with regrets 
that the guidance of such a noble life should 


be left to such incompetent hands as (with no | 
breach of the law of charity) she could but | 


feel were those of the designing girl, who 
had entrapped him in spite of her red hair. 
It was aggravating to the spirit of the worthy 


He returned home a few days afterwards | 


1} 


Julietta, and her speech was sharp, as if too | 
much vinegar formed a part of her daily diet. | 


“ After Christmas I shall be able to help you | 
a little, I hope, mother,” said Leonard one | 
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| a simple speech enough, but it disturbed her | afternoon.” 
| mother, who was inclined to question whether | 


| help from her other children while refusing | 


|| “Are you very busy, Ella?” asked Agnes, 
|| looking into the surgery one Wednesday 


afternoon, when her sister was painting. 
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“Well, yes; but I am a reasonable being, 
I hope, Agnes ; what do you want ?” 

“Miss McPherson has sent a note asking 
us to spend the evening ; we cannot botli go, 
as mamma is out, and there will be the boys 
at home; it seems too bad to disturb you, 
but I did not like to send an answer without 
knowing what you thought. I cannot go, for 
|I have so much to prepare for to-morrow,— 
larrears of exercises which will take two or 
said Rosa ; | three hours, and I must go to Clapton this 





evening, “and then if I were you I should 
send the school to the dogs, and be easy.” 

“T could not do that quite,” said his 
mother, with a smile, ‘and you must not 
consider me too much, my dear boy; we get 
on very well, and the work is good for me; 
besides, you must think of yourself.” 

“JT think I have done that.—Well, Rose- 
bud, what are you pondering over? you are 
as grave as a judge.” 

“ TI was thinking about Ella,” 





“Then I will go, Agnes; don’t trouble 

she were quite just to Gabrielle in accepting | about me, I like the old ladies.” 

“Yes, I know; but I don’t like to disturb 

| you, and you may be hindered this after- 

noon ; if I am out I cannot prevent it.” 

“Never mind ; say I will be there in good 
And, Agnes, look in before you go 


hers. 
Leonard said no more, for he could not | 
but regret the existing state of things, and | 
so the subject dropped. | time. 
At home the sisters were fully occupied, | out.” 
and Gabrielle had only a very little time | The interval between her sister’s depar- 
for her painting; but she worked at it when- | /'ture and her own was full of interruptions. 
ever she could, and it grew by degrees. 
ing once exhibited, and so successfully, it | Mrs. Stewart called, and before she left Mrs. 
was natural that she should wish to try her | Fraser was announced, so that Gabrielle had 
fortune again, and on her return from Winch- | to put the best face she could upon it. 
combe she had brought to light the sketch| She liked Mrs. Fraser, and a chat with her 
with the greasy smear, which years ago had | was always pleasant. To. day she had called 
caused her banishment from the garret. She | to ask if Gabrielle would mind taking Isabel's 
had always wished to carry out her idea of | likeness, and when that point was settled to 
the little child, so wan and weary, cheered by | | her satisfaction, it was necessary to arrange 
the notes of the dove at his window, and this | the days when her daughter should sit for her 
was her present subject. She worked at it| portrait. 
happily, knowing that it could awaken no| Her time was so occupied now that it was 
memories in any one’s mind, and with a free-| impossible to fix any afternoons but the two 
dom of delight in it which would have been | half-holidays. These would be clear even 
wanting if her mother had been at home. j|after her mother’s return, for she was not 
Still it was only by snatches that she could | going regularly any more to Mr. Urquhart’s 
apply herself to it, for, setting other considera- | studio, and she was therefore at liberty. The 
tions aside, she found herself insensibly| hours being fixed, Mrs. Fraser introduced 
drawn into taking some share in that parish | other topics of interest, and it was nearly an 
work for which she felt herself so unfitted.| hour before she rose to go. Gabrielle could 
Mrs. Walmer would come in with an account| not regret the length of her call, except on 
of some poor old man or woman who needed | her picture’s account, and there was still 
cheering, for which office she considered | nearly another hour, she thought, as she re- 
Gabrielle particularly fitted, which was rather turned to the surgery. She had just taken 
wide of the mark, Gabrielle thought, but she | up her palette when there was another tap at 
| was very willing to do her best, and had no|the door; this time it was the housemaid 

scruples now with regard to her mother, who | with a letter. 

had never discouraged her attempts in the} “When did it come % 2” she asked ; 

spring. So that, at home and abroad, she had | not hear the postman.” 

quite enough to do, and she was thankful for} “He was at the door when the milk was, 

it. Little by little the tangled web of her life| so that he did not knock. And if you please, 
| was being unravelled by the Hand which| ma’am, cook says can I be spared to go and 
| makes no mistakes, and in patient submission | see after the sweep? he’s been told twice to 
| she was finding peace and strength. come for the drawing-room and hasn’t been, 
and we want to set about the cleaning, which 
is kept back so long as the chimney wants 


sweeping.” 


“T did 





Hav- | Ten minutes after Agnes had said good-bye | 
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“ Yes, you can go, but be as quick back as 
you can.” 

The housemaid retreated, and Gabrielle 
took up her letter. 
and therefore did not promise much. There 
was, however, news in it which troubled her 
on moreaccounts than one; Ruth had sprained 
her ankle very badly, and she was under 
orders to rest it completely for some weeks ; 
under these circumstances it would be im- 
possible for her to attend to her duties, and 
she had told Mrs. Atherton she should like 
to be at home till it was well again ; and she 
just wrote to say they might expect her by the 
afternoon train to-morrow. 

It was very sudden, and Gabrielle was con- 
cerned. That Ruth would be exceedingly tire- 
some to nurse she had not the shadow of a 
doubt; and besides, she had so few resources 
within herself that Gabrielle foresaw she would 
have less time than even now for her own 
affairs. She took herself to task for her selfish- 
ness, and went to tell cook about it, and ask 
if the room which had once been the study 
could be made ready. 

“Tt’s full of the drawing-room furniture 
just now, Miss Gabrielle, but if that tiresome 
sweep ‘ill only come to-morrow we may 
make some way, though the drawing-room 
won't be ready for the furniture till the day 
after, anyhow.” 

“‘ She must sleep in Mrs. Campbell's room, 
that is all; we must spare her all the stairs we 
can: but you look worried, cook; is any- 
thing the matter ? ” 

“ Well, Miss Gabrielle, it’s no use disguis- 
ing the fact that you can’t put old heads on 
young shoulders, and Charlotte’s as different 


It was in Ruth’s writing. | 





from Jane as light from dark ; it’s tell, tell, 
tell, from morning till night, till sometimes | 
I’m like to be wore out ; but there, don’t go 
and worry yourself about it, miss, only it’s) 
a relief to speak now and then.” 

Gabrielle listened sympathizingly toa long 
list of grievances, and suggested means where- 
by they might be lessened, and by that time 
Charlotte had returned with word that the 
sweep had promised “faithful” he would 
come to-morrow; then Agnes’s knock was 
heard, and her sister knew it was time for her | 
to go and dress. 

The door between their rooms was open, 
and the sisters talked while Gabrielle made 
herself ready ; Agnes relished the idea of 
the prospect before them as little as she 
did, but was inclined, as usual, to make 
the best of it, and they parted cheerfully 
at the street door when Gabrielle went to 
No. II. 








The three old ladies never looked, to the 
Vaughans (who had always known them), 
any older than when in their very early 
childhood they had been, as a great treat, 
allowed to descend into the spotless kitchen 
and make toffee under Miss Euphemia’s pro- 
tection. There was the same air of snugness 
in the drawing-room now as then, only the 
children had nearly all grown into men and 
women, while the old ladies showed far less 
visibly the flight of time. It was only Miss 
McPherson who was on the sofa now, for 
Miss Janet had long ago recovered from her 
accident, and was as active as her sister 
Euphemia. All three liked to know what 
was going on in the outer world, which they 
knew so little of, and Mr. Richardson’s 
health and Mrs. Stewart’s children were 
topics which lasted them all tea-time ; then 
Mr. Walmer’s sermons, of which he had lately 
published a volume, underwent a sharp criti- 
cism from the invalid old lady, who thought 
it great presumption in him to have valued 
them highly enough to bring them before the 
public in print; and after she had worked 
herself up to a pitch of excitement on this 
subject, Miss Janet thought it as well to 
change it, and by way of diversion called 
Gabrielle’s attention to some photographs 
which she had not seen before. 

“They are South American views,” she 
said, “mostly of Lima and the neighbour- 
hood. Look at this,” pointing to the one 
which she considered the best. 

Gabrielle duly admired it, wondering much 
how the photographs had found their way 
here. Miss Janet voluntarily enlightened her. 

“A niece of ours, Dora Tracy, was mar- 
ried there last May to a Mr. Selwyn ; she sent 
us these views a month or two ago.” 

It was only polite to respond to this, so 
Gabrielle asked if the lady had lived long at 
Lima. 

“ She went out two years ago; up till that 
time she was in England with her father’s 
sister: her mother was our niece,” added 
Miss Janet. 

“She seems exceedingly happy, dear girl!” 
said Miss McPherson, who found this subject 
more soothing than the curate’s sermons. 

‘She is so very attractive, I don’t at all 
wonder that she was soon married. Look ; 
this is her likeness, taken before she went 
away. Iam sorry we have not one of Mr. 
Selwyn to show you.” 

“Dora considers him very handsome,” 
said Miss Euphemia; “but that is only 
natural.” 

“Tall and dark,’ said Miss McPherson. : 
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‘She is a sweet, amiable girl,” remarked | 
| was so vexed that I did not notice that the 


Miss Janet. 

“So she looks,” said Gabrielle, who was | 
contemplating a baby face, pretty enough, 
“but with not sufficient character in it for | 
the owner to be anything dut amiable,” 
added to herself. 


‘“Mr. Selwyn has a house and a small, 
estate in England, but he thinks of selling | 
” once, and was obliged to rest it all that 


it; we know very little of his antecedents, 
said Miss McPherson, in a somewhat ag- 
grieved tone. 

Gabrielle could have told her that he was 
distantly related to Mrs. Stewart, but she felt 
it would be wiser not to display her knowledge. 
She went through with the photographs, re- 
marking on each view, but she was very 
thankful when there were no more to look at. 

“‘ You will give us some music?” said Miss 
Euphemia, opening the old square piano, of 
limited compass, and keys yellow with age. 

She sang “The Brook,” and one or two 
more compositions of modern date, but the 
old ladies, though not at all wishing to detract 
from the beauty of what she had chosen, said 
they should consider some of their dear old 
Scotch songs a greater treat. She could not 
refuse, though their catalogue of favourites 
included “Tohn Anderson ” and * Auld 
Robin Gray,” It was not easy to sing them, 
but she made herself conquer the shakiness 
of her voice, and the listeners were delighted. 
Gabrielle was much relieved when the evening 
was Over. 

She went to meet Ruth at Paddington the 
next afternoon, and found that young lady 
very cross indeed; the journey had been 
wearisome, and there had been a crying baby 
in the carriage the whole time. She took 
some pacifying after her sister had made her 
as easy as possible in the cab, and then it 
seemed that her greatest vexation was not 
being able to go to Leonard’s wedding. 

“Tt is so provoking,” she said ; ‘this is 


the second wedding I have been disappointed | 


of. I could not go when Laura was married, 
and I had so looked forward to being Jessie’s | 
bridesmaid ; and it is the last opportunity J 
am likely to have, for Richard is sure not to 
marry, and Alice Russell flirts a great deal 


too much ever to be in need of a aoe 


maid.” 

Ruth coolly ignored the fact that Gabrielle | 
might perhaps need one at some time or 
other, and her sister was glad of it. 

“How did you sprain your ankle?” she 
asked. 

“Oh, one of the stupid girls had left her, 
room untidy; I had been scolding her till I 

Vil. 


she | 


was tired, and then was going down-stairs ; I 


stair-rods were loose, and that the carpets 
were being taken up; so I slipped all the 
way down : every one wondered it did not 
hurt me more, but I am sure it is bad enough 
to be laid up for twelve weeks.” 

* Will it be so long as that?” 

‘Mrs. Atherton’s sister sprained her ankle 


time.” 

“‘ But perhaps yours may get better quicker 
than that,” said Gabrielle. 

Ruth was highly indignant at the bare sup- 
position that any one’s ankle could possibly 
require a longer time for recovery than hers; 
and Gabrielle found it wise to talk about 
something else. 

“ You are quite sure you are as easy as you 
can be?” said Agnes that evening, as she 
arranged her sister’s pillows, placed a night- 
light where she thought it would not disturb 
her, and drew the curtains at the foot of the 
bed. 

‘“*Oh yes, I dare say it will do; but do tell 
Tom to stop that hammering in the school- 
room : what is he doing ?” 

“Making a model,—some new kind of 
steam-engine, I think; he is always doing 
something of the kind ; but I am sure he will 
stop, dear, if it annoys you,” 

“Yes, it is most tiresome; why can’t he 
do it in the dining-room, if he must tinker 
and hammer like that ?” 

“It would not quite agree with mamma’s 
ideas.” 

“Oh, I dare say not, every one’s wishes 
must be considered before mine. There, now 
he goes again !” 

“ Tom, dear,” said Agnes, when she was, as 
she thought, safe inside the schoolroom, 
‘“‘can’t you do that somewhere else? Poor 
Ruth is rather nervous, and the noise worries 
her.” 

“TI can go into the back kitchen ; I don’t 
mind.” 

* You are a dear old boy,” said Agnes. 
‘dare say she will be better to-morrow.” 

So Tom departed with his tools to the 
lower regions, and Agnes returned to the 
bedroom. 

“Why did you tell him I was nervous ?” 
said Ruth, in a very indignant tone; “ I’m 
sure I am not in the least: one would think 
you mistook me for Gabrielle to hear you 
talk.” 

“ You are tired,” said Agnes, kindly ; “ shall 
I read you something to put you to sleep?” 

“Well, I don’t mind.” 
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Agnes read for more than half an hour, 
but with very little effect; then Gabrielle 
came up to see if she could do anything, and 
Ruth complained that she had roused her 
just as she was going off. 

The aspect of affairs was not promising, 
and Gabrielle, feeling herself in the way, went 
down - stairs again; she met cook; who 
stopped to ask how Miss Ruth was. 

“She seems very restless ; Agnes is trying 
to read her to sleep, but I can’t see that it 
does a bit of good. No, don’t you go, cook, 
I am sure you must be very tired !” 

“‘T know something that ’ill send her off, if 


| anything will,” said cook; “it’s a story my 


grandfather used to tell us when we were 


| children. He wasa sailor, and they’re famous 
_ for spinning yarns, as I dare say you know, 
| miss. 
| now, and it never failed to send ’em off in 


I’ve tried it on sleepless people before 


ten minutes at most : just let me try it.” 

“Tt is very kind of you,” said Gabrielle, 
* but 5 

Cook was up-stairs before she could finish, 
and her voice could be distinctly heard 
through the half-open door, ‘“ And how do 





| you find yourself by this time, miss?” 


Ruth’s answer was not so audible; but in 
a minute or two Agnes came down, and 


_ cook followed in less than a quarter of an 


hour. 
“1 told you, Miss Gabrielle, I’d never | 


side,” said Gabrielle ; “it does not seem such 
a buzz when one is with them.” 
“That has nothing to do with it. 
are they doing just now?” 
| “Agnes is hearing some of them read; I 
| was giving a Latin lesson.” 
| “There’s not much learning going on at 
| that rate; it’s nothing but a Babel; and just 
now a form was knocked over ; whose doing 
| was that?” 
| Gabrielle named the culprits, for there were 
three. 
_ Send them in here,” said Ruth; “they 
'want a good talking to.” 
' “T can’t do that,” said her sister, firmly. 
|“ Agnes did scold at the time, and one can’t 
help these things now and then.” 

“But they ought to be helped! I know 
Agnes’s way of scolding. ‘ Now really, dear, 
that was no good, I cannot allow it;’ and 
|much effect it has!” 
| “Agnes keeps very good order, for all 
she never gets into a rage,” said Gabrielle, 
/warmly, “and the boys would do anything 
for her.” 
| Ruth laughed her own little short laugh, 
|which always nettled Gabrielle ; she had to 
stifle a sharp reply, and meanwhile a foot- 
step on the stairs gave notice of the ap- 
proach of a visitor, and Mr. Richardson 
| came in. 

He was very kind and cheery, sitting down 


What 


| known it fail,” she said triumphantly; and) by Ruth as if he felt quite at home with her, 


much relieved, the sisters gave cook very and asking after the welfare of her ankle in a 
sincere thanks, and made the most of what way which mollified her a little. He dis- 


| remained of the evening. 


Ruth was very querulous all the next day, 


| when she was obliged to keep her room 
| because the drawing-room was not quite in 
order. 
| home till after the wedding, so that it seemed | 


Mrs. Campbell was not expected 


the best arrangement possible for her to keep 


up-stairs as long as she could. Both her sis- | 


ters were obliged to leave her a good deal | 
alone, though they looked in as often as they 
could ; but her taps on the wall by which her | 
sofa was placed were rather annoying, espe- 
cially as they distracted the attention of the | 
boys, which never needed much assistance in 
that direction. vol 
““Can’t you keep those boys in order?” | 
she exclaimed, when Gabrielle answered her 
knocks one morning. | 
“They are really very good,” said her | 
sister. 
*“ Nonsense! The girls at Mrs. Ather- | 
ton’s daren’t make such a noise as that when | 
I am in the schoolroom.” 
“Perhaps it would sound the same out. | 


| missed Gabrielle very soon, and, to her horror, 
'Ruth was left alone with him. She would 
have liked to give the boys a good “ talking 
ito,” but she had a very strong objection to 
having one administered to herself. 

But Mr. Richardson had not come to 
preach; he talked on general subjects most of 
the time, for he saw that Ruth’s thoughts 
were centred in herself ; but as he left he said, 
in his kind way, which even she could not be 
offended at, “ Do not neglect any good that 
may come to you through this, my child; it 
may do you great service, if you will only 
turn it to account.” 

Ruth did not answer, and he said, “ It is 
a great trial to be laid up, bad both for the 
sufferer and the nurses ; much patience and 
forbearance are needed on both sides ; don’t 
forget your share.” 

She made some murmur of assent ; but, 
after all, the thing she most dwelt upon was 
his kind tone, as if he really cared for her ; it 


touched even her heart, which was not easily | 


reached ; but she did not reflect upon the 
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fact that she really was so exceedingly diffi- 
cult to please, that it was no wonder if even 
Agnes did sometimes remonstrate and speak 
a little sharply to her. Gabrielle never did, 
“but she would if she dared,” Ruth thought 
to herself, making a great mistake by so 
thinking, for it was anything but fear which 
made Gabrielle gentle with her; Ruth did 
not understand that love, either divine or 


human, may have more power over some | 


minds than fear in helping them to bear 
patiently with disagreeable people. 
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of satisfaction that first evening ; though at 
the close of the next day—that before the 
wecding—Gabrielle thought her very tired 
and worn. 

Jessie made a very pretty bride, with her 
bright hair gleaming through her soft veil ; 
and Leonard, with his tall figure, and dark 
handsome face excited anew the admiration 
of more than one of the spectators in the little 
church. Gabrielle’s heart was with Richard 





‘the whole time, feeling his pain as if it had 


Mrs. Stewart came in now and then, though | 


Ruth was far from being a favourite with her ; 
and twice Mrs. Fraser took her for a drive, 


which was very pleasant. Mrs. Walmer, too, | 


called when she could, but it was a trying 


| ventured to meet it. 


time for Ruth and her sisters, and she} 


grumbled incessantly, and twenty times in a 
day wished that Alice Russell still lived 
opposite,—a desire which found no echo in 
Gabrielle’s heart, much as she tried to sympa- 
thize with her sister. 

The end of September found both Agnes 
and Gabrielle a good deal fagged, and 
occasionally at their wits’ end to know how 
to deal with their refractory patient. “Mamma 
will be home soon and set things straight,” 
said Agnes, in a would-be cheerful tone, and 
Gabrielle was fain to wish to hasten the time 
for her mother’s return. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—TOM’S IDEAS. 


THE principal event in October was Leonard's | 


marriage. The four sisters were to have been 
present, but now it was out of the question 
that Ruth should go; and though she might 
well have been left under the care of their 
faithful old cook, Agnes did not like to leave 
her, and as it was Agnes who proposed to 
stay at home, no one had the heart to oppose 
her; so Gabrielle and the two boys went 
down to Sedgethorpe one bright clear 
morning early in the month, the former com- 
forting herself that Agnes would at least 
have a few days’ rest from teaching, and 
trying to hope that she might find Ruth 
more amiable on her return. 

It was very strange to Gabrielle to associate 
any thought of rejoicing with Sedgethorpe, 
that place so engraved on her mind as the 
scene of suffering and death. The very sea 
seemed to her to wear a different aspect from 
that which so delighted her elsewhere, and the 
long level coast struck her anew with a sense 
of dreariness and pain. But at Dr. Gray’s 
all was merriment and smiles; even Mrs. 


Vaughan’s face partook of the general look 


been’ her own, and scarcely able to look at 
him when all was over. 

But he was not the one to show his inner- 
most thoughts to the world, and his face wore 
as happy an expression as any when she 
He remained with the 
others at Dr. Gray’s a few days longer, and 
Gabrielle found it a quiet resting-time. Mrs. 
Gray insisted upon keeping Rosa till Jessie 
and Leonard returned, for the loss of an only 
daughter made a great blank, and she said 
Rosa would fill it a little. Meanwhile, 
Richard took his mother and sister to Eastoft 
once or twice, and the boys made friends 
with Jessie’s brothers, and thought the sea 
first-rate, and the place and people very 
jolly, returning home reluctantly when the 
time came. Mrs. Vaughan was glad to leave 
as soon as she could, and Gabrielle sympa- 
thized with her; for, in spite of its being 


| Leonard’s home, she could not feel it quite a 


natural thing to be merry there, as her 
brothers were; besides, it seemed to her 
that the sea always moaned at Sedgethorpe. 

They found Ruth a trifle less fretful on 
their return, and, happily, more inclined to 
submit to her mother than her sisters had 
dared to hope. She was moved down into 
the dining-room every day now, and Mrs. 
Campbell, on her return, found her with 
sofa and table, in a snug nook by the south 
window, employing herself in working, and 
looking tolerably contented. She did not 
know that Ruth had her own reasons for 
appearing amiable in Mrs. Campbell’s eyes. 

“It is rather wearisome for you,” said the 
kind old lady, bringing her knitting into the 
dining-room one afternoon, “ do you think it 
will be long before you are able to walk?” 

“Mr. Stewart does not say; I am sure I 
wish it would make haste, it is dreary work 
being here from morning till night,” and 
Ruth sighed. 

“Gabrielle is painting, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, yes; she is not the one to give up 
what she likes in order to please others.” 

Mrs. Campbell was rather surprised that 
Ruth should make such a remark; she had 
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seen a good deal of her lately, and had taken 
her out for drives, and had encouraged all 
Mrs. Fraser’s kind schemes for her pleasure, 
so that she had seen the best side of her. 
But now Mrs. Fraser and the girls were at 
Brighton, and Mrs. Campbell was suffering 


go out, and Ruth, tired of keeping up appear- 
ances with a view to being rewarded, was 
less controlled, and rather startled her friend 
that afternoon. 





“JT think you labour under a great mistake | 
with regard to Gabrielle, if you consider her | 
selfish,” said Mrs. Campbell, as mildly as she | 
could, “I am sure she would give up any-} 
thing but duty for the sake of others.” 

“Her ideas of duty and mine do not} 
quite agree,’ answered Ruth, with some | 
asperity, “‘ you have no idea what a tiresome 
child she was, nor what trouble she gave.” 

“TJ have no wish to inquire, nor do I think | 
it kind or just to remember childish faults 
with such clearness ; whatever Gabrielle may 
have been as a child she is all I could desire | 








Not long afterwards Mrs. Walmer came in. 
“TI wonder if you can help me,” she said, 


“you know I always make use of my friends ; | 


Gabrielle can tell you that.” 
Mrs. Walmer was young and bright, and 
not likely to find fault with her. 





Ruth | 


roused up as she spoke, and said she should | 


be very happy to be of use. 


“The fact is,” said Mrs. Walmer, “the | 


state of the school library threatens to send 
me distracted. So many of the books are 
torn, and there are so many loose leaves that 
I do not know what to do with them, for 


really I cannot make time to mend them, | 


and I thought, perhaps, you would help me.” 

Mrs. Walmer possessed great tact; her 
insight into character had soon shown her 
that Ruth was neat to a fault (if that can be), 
and by asking her to assist in making tidy 
what was in almost hopeless confusion she 


showed a confidence in Ruth’s powers which | 


was particularly gratifying, especially just | 


now, when Mrs. Campbell’s little lecture was 
fresh in her mind. 


She responded with | 


now, and I must add, Ruth, that I do not)}alacrity, “I shall be delighted to help; you 
think it would hurt you to take a few lessons/could not give me anything more to my 
from her.” , taste. When can I send for the books ? ” 
Mrs. Campbell was knitting very fast,! Mrs. Walmer laughed; a clear, musical 
and Ruth saw she was a good deal moved ;! laugh, as different from Ruth’s as could pos- 
she generally ascribed to others what she/sibly be. She drew from underneath her 
most suffered from herself—namely, temper, | waterproof a large, flat, brown paper parcel, 


| and instead of replying, she only thought | and, untying the string, said— 


that Mrs. Campbell need not talk, for she, 
was evidently far from perfect herself. {afraid that you would say No. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Campbell was inwardly | that terrible ?” 
regretting the fact of its being Mrs. Vaughan; “What a dreadful state of dilapidation 
who threw cold water on Gabrielle achieve- | some of the leaves are in! and how dirty!” 
ments; for had it not been her own| “Well, we must leave the dirt: I own the 
mother who was, she considered, at fault in| state of the leaves is rather hopeless; what 
her judgment, she would have said a good | a triumph it will be to see them whole 
deal more to Ruth. She contented herself; again.” 
with remarking, “ Gabrielle has a good deal; “Oh, /can do it,” said Ruth, “ but is it 
to try her; 1 often marvel at the way she! not a pity to let them go so far?” 
bears it. It is not any lack of spirit, I can} “I dare say it is; but I could not help it; 
see, for I have studied her well; but, Ruth, it | so don’t be hard upon me.” 
is a great thing to know how to rule one’s | “Oh, no; I will be very lenient,” said 
spirit.” ' Ruth, graciously. 

“Gabrielle has never been laid up for | “Tam sure it is a good thing there are 
weeks, with the prospect of several more to| untidy people in the world, otherwise what 
be gone through before going about again 31 would become of the neat ones? Their own 
I think that would try her temper.” | things are always in apple-pie order, so that 

“Very probably it would ; and I think the | they would have nothing to do if all were 
trial would prove her patient and grateful, | constituted alike.” 
not restless and dissatisfied.” “TI think untidiness is a proof of an ill- | 

Ruth did not answer, and Mrs. Campbell | regulated mind,” said Ruth, forgetting that 
very soon left her; she had spoken more| Mrs. Walmer might possibly apply the remark | 
sharply than had been her intention, but she | to herself, in which case it might appear the 
hoped that it might do a little good, so she| reverse of polite. i. 
left her to digest it. The cap fitted as regarded the untidiness, 


“You see I came prepared, for I was not 
Now is not 
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for Mrs, Walmer was aware that what grace | 
of neatness she possessed, had been acquired | 


at the cost of a good deal of vexation, but 
she had too sweet a temper to be easily 
offended, and she replied,— 

“Do you think so? Well, I don’t quite 


see it in that light ; I believe there are people | 


considered untidy, who are more so from lack 
of room wherein to put their things, and lack 
of time to attend to them, than from any real 
genuine contempt of the law of order. But 
I know it is a failing one should try to cor- 
rect.” 

“Yes; and a clergyman’s wife especially 
must have so many things to occupy her that 
unless they are under some method, it must 
be dreadfully confusing,” said Ruth, feeling 
quite in her element in holding forth upon 
what was her great virtue (a very objection- 
able one, her friends were sometimes inclined 
to think), and profoundly unconscious that 
in thus lecturing Mrs. Walmer she was making 
rather a ridiculous figure, for if she had had 
upon her hands and upon her mind all that 
daily fell to the share of that hard-working 
little woman, she would have felt nearly over- 
whelmed at times, herself, and if one whose 
strong point was not neatness could satis- 
factorily arrange and regulate as she did, it 
was so much the more to her credit. Mrs. 
Walmer was amused as she listened, but she 
let Ruth run on, seeing from her look as she 
turned over the leaves that in the prospect of 
making them tidy she was as perfectly happy 
as it is possible for mortal to be, and wonder- 
ing whether it would savour of encroaching 
upon kindness to mention a great basketful 
at home needing the same care. Ruth 
saved her the trouble of mentioning it. 

“Ts this all, or have you any more ?” 

“I must confess to owning another batch 
at home ; but I do not want to be exacting.” 

“Oh, 1 should never think you that; but 
it does seem really grievous to have so many 
unavailable pages. I will send for them to- 
night ; when shall you want them ?” 

“When you can get them done. Please 
choose your own time; and don’t tire your- 
self, pray.” 

“Thank you for bringing them,” said 
Ruth, cordially ; and as soon as Mrs. Walmer 
was gone she rang her bell, ordered some 
paste to be made, and commenced sorting 
the leaves without delay. 

“How did you succeed?” asked the 
curate, who happened to meet his wife at 
the further end of Love Lane. 

“ Admirably ! She will be in her element ; 
and she has asked for more. I was inclined 





to grieve as I went along that I could not 
buy her some flowers, there were such 
beauties in Newman’s shop; but I am sure 
those ragged leaves are far more to her 


taste ; she will be quite absorbed in mending 


7? 


them ; and what a help it will be to us! 

“Indeed it will. Is she better?” 

“Oh, dear! I never asked. How strange 
she must have thought it! but it would only 
make matters worse to go back and inquire.” 

“Don’t think of it: you have done her 
more good by giving her something to do. 
Where are you going now?” 

Mrs. Walmer showed him a list of names 
in hermemorandum-book, saying as she closed 
it, “f am afraid that Ruth Vaughan thinks 
me hopelessly untidy, she gave me quite a 
little lecture.” 

Mr. Walmer laughed and said he hoped 
she would profit by it; and then the two 
went in different directions. 

Gabrielle was devoting herself as much 
as possible toher painting. Miss Fraser was 
away, so that she had nothing to hinder the 
progress of her picture. She had given up 
going regularly to Kensington, but she knew 
that if ever she needed any help or advice 
in her work Mr. Urquhart would give it to her 
for the asking, and she had been once since 
his return to town. She felt inexpressibly 
grateful to him and to Mrs. Campbell, and 
was more inclined now than formerly to take 
comfort from what Agnes had often said, 
that such decided help could not fail of its 
aim, and that she would find all obstacles 
removed some day. It comforted her to 
think of it, and to remember that the time 
would be decided by a better wisdom than 
her own. She had seen very little of her 
poor people lately, for home duties had 
more than occupied her, but she hoped to 
go before long ; and she also made a resolu- 
tion that when Mrs. Stewart returned from 
Devonshire, where she was now staying, she 
would not shrink from seeing her as formerly ; 
she blamed herself for cowardice in shun- 
ning all places where Whytgate and Craven 
were likely to be mentioned, and was 
determined to act differently in future. She 
was daily expecting a letter from Minnie 
Everett, announcing her returnto England ; 
for the idea of wintering at Florence had 
been given up ; she had only casually men- 
tioned her home while away from it, but once 
at Craven again she would have many stray 
bits of news to communicate, and she 
felt sure that so important an item as Mr. 
Selwyn’s marriage would not be lightly passed 
over. 
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Tom was her great care at present. Not 
that he outwardly rebelled against his mother’s 
decision ; he was not one to show what he felt 
ifit concerned him very deeply, but the sister 
who loved him so tenderly was well aware 
that it was not without a struggle he was able 
to put a brave face upon it. He was gene- 
rally unreserved with her, but this was her 
disappointment quite as much as his own, 
for the two had talked of his future without 
restraint since the time when he had first 
begun to consider it, and he knew what her 
desire for him had been. He would not add 
to her sorrow by showing his own, though if 
ever it happened that she was in the surgery 
when he was at home, he always went to her, 
and sat and talked by the hour together. 

This evening she was busy with some work 
for which gaslight was sufficient, and, as 
usual, he joined her and sat down in the easy 
chair, prepared for a chat. 

“Well, Tom, old boy, you are the very 
person I want. Just help me with this 
mounting ; it needs another hand, and unfor- 
tunately I am not possessed of three.” 

“Mr. Richardson came to see mother this 
afternoon,” he said when it was safe to speak, 
for he had been very still whilst his hand was 
required to be steady. 

“* Has he been? Mamma did not mention 
it.” 

“I don’t expect she would to you, Ella; it 
was about me that he called.” 

** What about you, dear ?” 

“ Baxter Brothers have a vacancy for a 
junior clerk, and he asked her if he might 
speak of me.” 

“ Baxter Brothers in Fenchurch Street ?” 

“ion.” 

“Dear Tom! what did mamma say ?” 

“She has just been telling me that she 
informed him he was at liberty to mention it, 
and she seems very grateful to him ; it’s more 
than I am.” 

“Is it necessary to fill up the vacancy at 
once ?” 

“ As soon as possible. Oh, Ella, I do hate 
itso. I always did detest figures, as no one 
knows so well as you, and I am sure I shall 
never cut any sort of figure but a poor one if 
I go into a counting-house ; it’s not in my 
line. These people are well enough, I dare 
say, but I would rather turn carpenter at 
once.” 

“I have been hoping and hoping,” said 
Gabrielle, “that mamma would change her 
mind, but I see no signs of it; it is very hard 
for you, Tom.” 

“TI suppose it would do no good if you 


went and talked to Mr. Richardson, would it, 
Ella?” 

“Do you think it would be right?” asked 
his sister, gently. 

“JT suppose it wouldn’t. I know it’s 
horribly hard to stick to what’s right when it 
goes so against the grain.” 


ately into the young, handsome face, just now 
clouded with a moody expression far from 
natural to it—‘ Tom, I know how hard it is ; 
few can know it better; but I wouldn’t give 
in for all that.” 

“And I don’t mean to give in,” said Tom, 
“but it's the sort of thing to do a fellow harm 
to be crossed in this way.” 

“You won’t accuse me of preaching if I 
say something ?” 

“ Never fear. Fire away !” 

“ T have a horror of quoting texts upon all 
occasions, but there is one I often think of,— 
‘It is good for a man that he bear the yoke 
in his youth,’” 

“It’s precious hard,” said Tom. 

Gabrielle’s heart ached as she saw the 
young head bowed under its first sorrow. 
She knew so well how difficult it was thus to 
bear the yoke, that she would have given up 
much to spare him the pain; but she had 
nothing to offer for his sake, nothing to give 
him but her love and prayers. 

“TI have felt it so very often,” she said, 
answering his remark ; “I feel it is intensely 
hard, but I do think, too, it is good ;—it must 
be, though sometimes in the trial one loses 
sight of the blessing.” 

Her brother did not speak, and she went 


, 


on. 
“T am not naturally hopeful,” she said, 
“and what little hope I ever had has been 
crushed out of me,—at least, I have some- 
times thought so; and I could never speak 
confidently of the future, as I hear some 
speak ; I dare say it is right for them, but it 
would not be for me: when one has been 
often disappointed, one becomes afraid to 
speak certainly, or even think certainly of 
anything earthly. But there is something 
better even than hope, Tom, something that 
never deceives us as hope does.” 

“ And what is that?” , 

“Faith, which trusts that a loving hand is 
ordering all things well for us, and that tries 
to be content even in the darkness, knowing 
that some day the veil shall be taken away, 
and we shall see that God has guided us 
and been with us through very thorny 
paths, I don’t know what it is, Tom 
dear, but sometimes a conviction comes 





“Tom,” said Gabrielle, looking affection- _ 
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over me that it is worth all the suffering that] misery he caused ; perhaps it is not to be 
it costs.” wondered at.” 
“* What is worth all the suffering ?” “ But to visit his sins upon you, to give you 
“The knowledge that God loves us, and | no chance from the first, why, it is like com- 
loves us too well to let us have the ordering | manding your evil genius to stand always at 
of our lives in our own hands. I cannot| your elbow to urge you on to what is bad: 
always realize it, but sometimes I do, and | you should have had a good angel too.” 
it makes me very happy in spite of every: | “ T have had one.” 
thing.” “ Who?” 
“T can’t feel like that,” said Tom. | “Cousin Margaret,” said Gabrielle, in a 
“ Nor could I when I was your age, but it | low tone. 
comes to us if we earnestly try to be patient} “ Did she know anything of uncle Frank ?” 


and submissive. You know how gladly I would} “‘ Yes; every one belonging to the family 


spare you all this trouble; but perhaps if I | must have known him, and she told me about 


did, it would hinder some good. At any/ him once.” 
rate, it is quite clear that mamma must be “I think it was a very strange thing to give 
obeyed.” you his name.” 
“Ven” | “That was grandmamma’s wish ; she hoped 
‘ And something may come, that one never | some sort of good from it; I don’t know what.” 
knows. I am sure I thought at one time| “Nor anybody else!” 
that I never should be allowed to draw or} “But you know, really, Tom, I do think 
paint as I am doing now, and yet you see | all that I have had to go through has been 
here Iam, and making a name too,” added | good for me. I vow I am like him in many 
Gabrielle, forcing a smile. | respects, and perhaps if I had been spoilt I 


“ And much good it all does you when you | might have turned out as he did.” 


can’t do the one thing you wish !” ' Nonsense!” said Tom, “the thing’s 
sy g 


“That may come; we must not give up | absurd.” 
hoping, though it is so very difficult. Rich-| “Not so absurd as you may fancy; but I 
ard said he quite thought that mamma was! must own I should be glad to give other 
softening when he was here in the summer ; | associations to the name than those it has ; 
but I ought not to encourage what may bea I know mamma dislikes it. Oh, Tom, per- 
vain hope.” haps I ought not to talk to you in this way,— 
‘“T wish you would tell me what her real) but I do believe she calls me Ella because it 
reason is,” said Tom ; “I could not, for the | is less like the real name than Gabrielle.” 
life of me, make out till I went down to! This had been one of Gabrielle’s minor 
Sedgethorpe, and then I asked Leonard. He ‘troubles years ago. As her father and her 
said it was because you were named after cousin had spoken it, or as it had been used 
uncle Frank, and that uncle Frank was} by her brothers and sisters, it had been as a 
nothing to boast of.” /pet name, a diminutive very sweet to her 
“ Nobody has ever said or implied that I ears; but she knew her mother did not care 
should be silent about him,” said Gabrielle, | for it, and that she really preferred her real 
feeling that it might do more good than/ name, though associations had made her view 
many sermons to touch upon that wasted |it with something very like disgust. Tom 
life, “ I will tell you the sort of man he was,|could not enter into all Gabrielle’s little 
and what trouble he brought upon dear| refinements of feeling, and was inclined to 
papa.” laugh at the notion ; and his sister was so glad 
She said no more than was necessary, but | to see anything like a smile on his face, that 
that was enough to rouse Tom’s indignation. | she did not at all trouble herself because it 
“ What on earth do they compare you to! was at her own expense. 
him for?” he said when she had finished. | ‘“What’s in a name?” said Tom. “And 
‘“T am like him in every way, I believe—| that reminds me old Stirabout asked the 
looks, and temperament, and mind, and all | fellows some outlandish questions this morn- 
the rest of it; besides, my name is the same} ing, and I was all at sea, it takes a sharp 
as his.” | one to be up to his dodges, and I thought I 
“It’s the most abominably unjust thing I| would ask you: it’s somewhere in Shakspeare.” 
ever heard of,” said Tom, hotly. | Somewhere in Shakspeare’—that is rather 
“ Hush, Tom! hush! orI shall be sorry I) vague, Tom ; Shakspeare is a wide field.” 
told you. It has seemed very hard often—| “Rather. Well, I am not quite certain 
oh! so often ; but then we cannot tell what | whether it was in ‘ Macbeth’ or the ‘ Mid- 
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summer Night’s Dream,’ it was one of the 
two, I believe.” 

“Qh, Tom, Tom! Well, let us adjourn to 
the bookshelves. Put this portfolio back for 
me against the wall; that’s right. Now can 
you help me with this board ?” 

“T say, why, how many studies you have 
of Rosie! does she often sit to you?” 

“ Rather frequently, I must confess.” 

“Well, she is worth taking. Who's this? 
Why, what a girl you are! this is old Miss 
Gibbons to perfection; I’ll venture to say 
she never sat to you.” 


“What are you looking at? Oh, that 


IN THE WOODS. 


“You can’t trust a fellow, Ella!” said 
Tom. 

“Oh yes, I can; but fancy the poor old 
lady’s horror if she were to see it.” 

“‘ But that’s not likely.” 

“Yes, it is; I asked her to come in some 
day, and I would not hurt her feelings if I 
| knew it.” 

“T dare say not. 
the matter ?” 

“T only heard the postman.” 

“ And does he always startle you like that ? 
You jumped as if you had been shot.” 

“Did 1? Well, if you have finished with 


Well—hollo! what’s 


study of a wrinkle. I did not mean it for that just turn down the gas, and when you 


her ; but really it is very much like her. Poor are out I will lock the door. 


old body! what would she say? You see, I 

could not show off a wrinkle between the 

eyes very well without a nose, but I had no 

idea what I was doing. Here, give it to me.” 
“ You are not going to burn it, surely ?” 
‘Why not ?” 


** Because it’s the best caricature I’ve seen | 


lately ; come now, do be reasonable.” 
“ But I did not intend it for a caricature. 
There ! it’s better in the fire.” 


IN THE 


In the woods when the young leaves budding 
Whispered the spring-time near, 
When the spirit was light 
As the sunbeams bright, 
And fancy’s sky was clear ; 
When the young bird’s song 
Woke an echo long 
As the hopes that the heart held dear. 


In the woods when the summer’s glory 


Was wreathed in light and shade, 
Through each leafy bough 
Clearer sunshine now 

With fuller lustre played, 

And sweet silence bent 
With a glad content 
O’er the hush that fulfilment made. 


Now for 
Shakspeare.” 

“ Just in time,” said Agnes ; “here is a letter 
for each of you.” 

“Who is your correspondent, Tom?” 
asked Ruth, still busy with her torn leaves. 

“ Mine is from Ned Russell,” said Tom. 

‘“« And yours, Gabrielle, I know; I should 
never mistake that writing. I could see it was 
from Minnie Everett. I wonder when she is 
coming home?” 


WOODS. 


In the woods when the leaves are dropping, 
|. Down dropping one by one 
As the hopes that fade 
In autumnal shade, 
And droop ere their day is done, 
And weary of life, 
And weary of strife, 
Sink down to the rest they have won. 


In the woods when the Winter hoary 
Has spread his snowy pall 
O’er a lifeless past 
That is laid at last 
Where the night-dews softly fall, 
Where the moon shines fair 
Through the branches bare, 
And the heavens are over all. 
ISABELLA M, MORTIMER. 
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